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that the spread, or price difference, between 
current live-stock prices at the central markets 
and wholesale meat prices is larger or smaller as com- 
pared with some previous month or year. Invariably 
attention is called to any increased margin between 
live-stock values and meat prices for any period, with 
the inference clear that the purpose and result of such 
price divergence is to increase packers’ profits. Con- 
scientious editors, of considerable influence, have dis- 
covered this fact again and again, while browsing 
through market digests, and have used it as the basis 
for biting editorials. Likewise, live-stock producers, 
general farmers, and leaders in the agricultural field 
have “discovered” and used such comparisons as an 
argument for better prices for producers’ products. 
Human nature'is interesting—and exasperating. 
A man who has “discovered” a relation between two 
sets of facts or figures sometimes does not like to be 
convinced that he is wrong, even when he can be 
shown that his facts are in error and his figures only 
relative. In spite of, or without regard to, the facts, 
some critics apparently feel that the price of meat 
should vary exactly as the price of live stock varies, 
or vice versa; that, for example, if the price of live 
stock varies 1 per cent, the price of beef should decline 
l per cent also. Such argument assumes that, when 
a packer buys a steer, dresses and sells the products, 
all his proceeds are derived from the sale of beef. If 
; that should be true, the price of live stock would slump 
considerably ; for the packer ordinarily pays more for 
cattle than he receives from the sale of dressed beef. 


Des ONCE IN A WHILE someone discovers 


Live stock must be converted into beef, pork, 
mutton, and by-products before salable commodities 
are available for public consumption and use. More- 
over, it is not generally understood that there is a 
natural loss in weight through evaporation, in addi- 
tion to waste material that has no value whatsoever. 
The “squeal” is popularly supposed to be the only part 
of the hog that is not utilized. It is not generally 
appreciated that the shrinkage of an average hog 
approximates 20 per cent of the live weight, and that 
the corresponding loss in cattle and sheep approx- 
imates 30 per cent of the weights purchased on the 
hoof. In all cases the shrinkage from evaporation is 
about two-thirds of the total shrink, as compared with 
a waste of one-third from valueless material that must 
be burned or carted away. 


Term “By-Products” Not Understood 

There remain the carcass, hide, and by-products— 
the latter a term familiarly associated with meat- 
packing operations by the general public, but, unfor- 
tunately, little understood. Some persons hold firm 
to the belief that, inasmuch as the packer loses only 
the “squeal,” therefore the difference between dressed 
meat and live weight will give the weight of by-prod- 
ucts. This margin, they will argue, pays all 
operating expenses, and all proceeds from the sale of 
meats can be passed to the profit column. Inversely, 
others will explain that a sufficient margin is charged 
on meat to pay all operating costs, and that the return 
derived from by-products is “all velvet.” Unfor- 


tunately both opinions have wide currency and are 
equally wrong. 
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The facts are that non-edible by-products equal 
approximately 16 per cent of the live weight of an 
average sheep, 10 per cent of a steer, and 6 per cent 
of a hog. 

Even though the percentage of these by-products 


is small, their values have an appreciable effect upon . 


live-stock prices. When prices of hides and other 
important by-products—such as tallow, oleo stearine 
and oil, fertilizer, and specialized products developed 


ssbatevcivte 
‘ 


MIXING PURE OLEOMARGARINE IN HUGE WORKER 


by the meat-packing industry—have either an upward 
or a downward trend, the effect upon live-stock prices 
is unmistakable. In short, with the development of 
the packing industry and utilization of by-products, 
the live animal is regarded as a source, not only of 
meat, but also of other materials of value—by- 
products. The live animal’s value is in relation to the 
total value of both, rather than of meat alone. 

In 1919, when there was not only a ready sale, but 
always a demand, for more by-products than could 
be supplied, the result was quite evident in the price 
records. One large member company of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers, according to published 
figures, paid, throughout the year, an average price of 
$93.85 for cattle, and sold the beef for an average of 
$86.31 per head. Obviously a beef cartass that cost 
$93.85 on the hoof could not be processed through the 
extensive equipment which packers must maintain, 
refrigerated, and merchandised for $7.54 less than 
original cost. The packers purchased both beef and 
by-products. These by-products, manufactured into 
useful articles and sold on a good market, made up the 
difference in price, and paid the overhead, operating, 
and merchandising costs of the industry. 

It was in 1919 that prices on important by- 
products rang the bell for records. Hides were worth 
from 50 to 60 cents, edible tallow 26 cents, and oleo 
stearine 29 cents. In 1921 the average price for the 
year on these and other by-products was 66 per cent 
less. Quite naturally live-stock growers and feeders, 
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meat-consumers, and retail-market men have felt the 
burden of decreased values of by-products shifted 
principally to prices paid for live stock and, indirectly, 
to meat prices. 


Cattle Prices Exceed Beef Values 


When, after a period of depression such as we have 
experienced, the leather market recovers, when fer- 
tilizer stocks move more freely, and when there is a 
generally increased demand for the hundreds of prod- 
ucts in which the packers’ by-products are repre- 
sented, the records of the packing industry invariably 
show an effect upon prices paid for live stock, in 
reasonable proportion to the proceeds which are real- 
ized from this source. For example, the amount one 
large member company of the Institute paid for cattle 
over a period of years averages from 87 to 90 per cent 
of the total proceeds from the sale of both beef and 
by-products. The remaining 10 to 13 cents on each 
dollar must take care of shrinkage in weight, waste, 
labor and processing costs, and overhead, and allow 
a small profit on the individual turn-over. Cattle 
prices would slump prodigiously if the by-products 
were handled as they were before the packer devel- 
oped them. The packer pays more for cattle, on an 
average, than he expects to receive for the beef. This 
is shown by the following table, prepared by the 
statistical department of the Institute from published 
figures of one large member company: 

1915 1916 1917 1918 
$72.49] $73.68| $84.45] $92.7 
AME in vinpsicdnctanieectaanuntsaccs aaa ae, an! 81.45 
CT iio e Le eT eT 
Average proceeds per head from sale of 
beef and by-products. .................--ccccecceceseceee 81.86} 83.06] 92.06) 103.51 
Average percentage of proceeds (per head) 


from beef and by-products paid for live | 
animal 88.7% | 91.7% | 89.6% 


Live cost (average price per head) 
Average proceeds per head from sale of 


1919 1920 1921 


Live cost (average price per head) $93.85 | $67.53 
Average proceeds per head from sale of beef. 86.31 | 75.32 
Average proceeds per head from sale of by- 
SUINNGR OCU on casnctpiactonsisonet asaoucapennaeanaanioateanalas 25.59 | 21.17 8.51 
Average proceeds per head from sale of beef 
and by-products 113.80 | 107.48 | 83.83 
87.3% 81% 


$102.82 
88.21 


Average percentage of proceeds (per head) from 
beef and by-products paid for live animal........ 90.4% 
—$~—_——_ 





It should be evident to anyone who will inquire 
into the facts that the prices of live stock, beef, and 
by-products will be affected by one another. If the 
price of meat goes up, while the price of by-products 
remains the same, the packer can pay more for live 
stock. Or, if the price of by-products rises, while the 
price of meat remains the same, the packer can still 
pay more for live stock. If either beef prices or by- 
product prices fall, while the other remain station- 
ary, the packer must pay less for live stock if he is 
to remain in business. If both meat and by-product 
prices fall, he must pay still less for live stock, and the 
decline in live-stock prices will reflect, proportion- 
ately, the decline in both meat and by-product prices. 
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But the man who “discovers” that the decline in live- 
stock prices is out of proportion to the decline of meat 
prices, without examining the prices of by-products, 
is not taking all the facts into consideration. 


Just for example, we can follow a 1,000-pound 
steer to market, through the packing-house, and the 
division of the carcass into component parts of meat 
and by-products. Such an example will give a better 
ynderstanding of the effect which by-products have 
upon meat prices. The 1,000-pound steer will yield 
about 560 pounds of dressed beef. If there were no 
by-products, and the matter of expense is left out of 
consideration, the cost of 560 pounds of beef would 
be equal to the cost of 1,000 pounds live weight. If 
the live steer cost 10 cents-a pound, for example, the 
beef would cost nearly 18 cents a pound to cover the 
cost of the animal alone; that is: 


1000 X 10c = $100 
$100 = 560 = .178¢ 


Then enough would have to be added to the 0.178 cent 
to take care of packing-house expenses, merchandising 
costs, and a profit. But both producers and consum- 
ers benefit because that is not the case. 


Some Important By-Products 


A 1,000-pound steer yields about 16 pounds of 
dried blood and tankage, or approximately 1.5 per 
cent of his weight. Some of the blood, after the indi- 
vidual animals have passed government inspection, 
is used for blood sausage. It may be coagulated, 
cooked, pressed, dried, ground, and used as a specific 
to correct scours, sometimes resulting from feeding 
skimmed milk to calves. Blood is also used now by 
leather-tanners as a surface filler. The great bulk 
of the blood, however, and most of the tankage are 
used in the manufacture of stock feeds, for which 
purpose its high protein content supplements and 
makes more profitable the feeding of live stock pro- 
duced on the farm. 


After the skin is removed, the legs are cut off at 
the knee and, together with the head, form the bulk 
of another 1.3 per cent of the carcass, classified as 
“bones, horns, and hoofs.”” These parts have a good 
value under normal conditions, because stamping- 
machines convert them into combs, buttons, hairpins, 
tobacco boxes, and many other articles, after having 
been softened by steam and pressed flat. The same 
factories saw shin-bones into slabs, and then shape 
them into knife and razor handles, crochet needles, 
artificial teeth, collar buttons, and similar articles. 

In the same way the increased uses for hair from 
cattle hides has affected hide values. While not essen- 
tially a packing-house activity, it is of interest to 
know that hair removed from the hides is prepared 
for use as a binder in house plaster, for making felt, 
stuffing horse collars, etc. The longer hair on the 
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tails is sorted into colors, processed to make it fluffy, 
and sold for upholstering automobiles and furniture. 
From the interior of the ears of cattle the fine hair is 
plucked, tied in small bundles, and used in the manu- 
facture of brushes for oil and water-color painting. 


When the carcass of this 1,000-pound steer is 
opened and passed by a government .inspector, the 
viscera furnish a number of important products. Sev- 
eral important glands have a pharmaceutical value 
for the manufacture of drugs. Ox-gall, in addition 
to being used in tablet form as a medicine, is a sub- 
stitute for India ink, mixed in water-color paints, and 
used as an ingredient of varnish. Even gall-stones 
have a commercial value when shipped to Japan, 
where the natives carry them as a charm—the coun- 
terpart of the American rabbit-foot. 

A 1,000-pound steer furnishes a little more than 
6 pounds of casings—a valuable by-product, used 
chiefly for sausage-containers. Bladders are used for 
putty-containers, and the tubular lining of the gullet 
is made into bologna casings. 

The choice fat of inspected cattle is pressed, and 
yields oleo oil and stearine—both of them regularly 
demanded on the market. Oleo stearine is used as a 
filler in some grades of chocolate, chewing-gums, and 
penny candies, but principally to give consistency to 
vegetable oils used for edible purposes. Tallow oil, 
pressed from prime tallow, is used as a base for com- 





CURLED-HAIR DEPARTMENT OF PACKER’S 
HAIR-DRESSING ESTABLISHMENT 


pounding cylinder oils. Tallow and grease, of course, 
are used largely by soap factories. 

An almost endless amount of details might be 
given in explanation of processing canned meats, 
special ‘products, preparation of glue and fertilizers. 
Furthermore, packers furnish materials for the manu- 
facture of soap, glycerin, gelatin, medicinal prepara- 
tions, ete. There are many highly specialized devel- 
opments of the utilization of by-products of not only 
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beef cattle, but hogs and sheep as well. For instance, 
each beef carcass will yield a pineal gland about the 
size of a pea. Fifteen thousands of these glands are 
required to produce one pound of the drug known as 
pineal substance. The suprarenal ~ preparations, 
made from the glands located just above the kidneys, 
include a powerful astringent and heart stimulant, 
known as suprarenalin. This has a value of more 
than $5,000 a pound, but thousands of animals must 
be slaughtered and a complicated processing is neces- 
sary before such a quantity can be produced. 
Whenever the value of these by-products declines, 
the live animal immediately becomes worth less in 
just the same way that its value declines when the 
price of meat is adversely affected. This fact should 
be quite obvious; but, nevertheless, there is a good 
deal of confusion and misunderstanding on the sub- 
It is for that reason that the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers has prepared, from the published 
figures of one of its member companies, a few charts 
designed to give an understanding in graphic form of 
the relation between the prices that packers pay for 
cattle and the prices obtained for by-products and beef. 


1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 







Chart No. 1 





























Cost - - (Average Price Per Head) 


eoeseecee Average Proceeds Per Head from Sale of Beef. 
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For the period of 1915 to 1921, inclusive, this chart 
shows the average price paid for cattle, together with 
the average sum received for the beef and by- 
products. It is evident at a glance that beef uni- 
formly sold for less than the cost on the hoof. For 
instance, in 1915 the average price paid was $72.49 
per head, while the average return for the beef from 
each head was $9.21 less, or only $63.28. This chart 
shows that one head of cattle continued to bring more 
than the value of the beef until abnormal conditions 
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of the latter part of 1921, combining unprecedenteg 
declines of packers’ by-product values, depresseq 
meat prices, and heavy inventory losses suffered by 
the packers, for the first time forced the price paiq 
for the live animal under the beef-carcass value. 


Decreased Value of By-Products 


The broken line at the bottom of the chart, shoyw- 
ing the average sum received per head for by-products, 
represents a range in prices from $18.58 per head iy 
1915, advancing to peak prices of $25.59 in 1919, and 
then slumping to $8.51 in 1921. Hence by-product 
values at the close of 1921 equaled only 33 per cent of 
1919 high prices. Meat-price declines of 1920 and 
1921, of 30, 40, and 60 per cent on different cuts, from 
the high standard of the war period, have been ampli- 
fied by further decreases. 

With this reduction in the value of both beef and 
by-products, it is obvious that the price of live stock 
must be lower—not in direct proportion to the per. 
centage decrease in meat prices alone, or in direct 
proportion to the decreased value of by-products, but 
in some proportion to the two. This, of course, is 
contingent upon other economic factors—such as 
labor, interest rates, and other industrial factors— 
remaining unchanged. 

That the average prices paid for live stock nor- 
mally are guided upward and downward by the aver- 
age prices received by the packers for beef and by- 
products is the point accentuated in the following 
chart: 


1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
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auuumummn Average Proceeds Per Head from Sale of Beef 
and By-Products. 


“=amem= Live Cost = = Average Price Per Head. 


The chart covers a seven-year period, 1915 to 
1921, inclusive. Sums received for both beef and by- 
products range upward from $81.86 in 1915 to $113.80 
in 1919, falling back to $83.83 in 1921. If these alt 
compared with the prices paid for live stock—$72.49 
in 1915, $102.82 in 1919, and $67.53 in 1921—it is 
quite evident that the two figures have a direct rele 
tionship with each other. 
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Necessarily, of course, live-stock prices are not 
affected by meat and by-product prices alone, because 
ihe meat-packing industry, like all other industries, is 
affected by other economic conditions. The packers’ 
margin on cattle operations may be readily computed 
from the above table for any of the seven years. Out 
of this margin must come all the expenses incidental 
to maintaining a large organization of trained men, 
pranch offices, advertising, operation of packing 
plants, killing, dressing, refrigeration, processing, 
gelling, icing, shipping, and distribution, in addition 
to taxes, depreciation, interest on borrowed money, 
insurance, wages, and a profit—if earned. 


Packers Lost Millions in 1921 


For example, one packer in 1921 paid $67.53 per 
head for cattle, and received $83.83 for beef and by- 
products, leaving an insufficient margin of $16.30 to 
cover the expenses enumerated. That the experience 
of this company is typical is evident from the fact 
that several of the larger packers suffered losses, 
during 1921, exceeding $60,000,000. 


From the live-stock producer’s point of view, the 
following chart will be of especial interest, inasmuch 
as it depicts in graphic form the percentage of the 
gross sum received by the packer for both beef and 
by-products that is paid out for the live animals: 


1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 192i 
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While the lines representing the prices paid by the 
packer for beef on the hoof and the prices which he 
receives for beef and by-products follow a greatly 
changing course, in relation to each other, the per- 
centage line is almost straight. That is, the per- 


centage of the packer’s proceeds which is paid out to 
the producer is almost uniform from year to year. In 
every year from 1915 to 1921 nearly 90, and some- 
times more than 90, per cent of the total cattle pro- 
ceeds of the packing plants was received by the pro- 
ducer for his cattle. 
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Hide prices, as illustrated in the following chart, 
have an important part in this discussion, inasmuch 
as they constitute a considerable part of the total 
value of by-products as a whole. The first part of 
the chart shows yearly changes in hide prices, while 
the lower half shows the continued precipitate decline 
of hide prices in the first four months of 1921 and the 
initial recovery of hide prices in the latter part of 
that year: 


1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 


The Table Above Shows 
YEARLY AVERAGE PRICES OF PACKER HIDES 


The Table Below Shows 
MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES OF PACKER HIDES DURING 1921 
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The decline in value of hides is more marked than 
that of any other by-product. The low prices of 
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April, 1921, represented a 78 per cent decrease from 
peak prices in 1919. At the present time (Septem- 
ber, 1922) all grades of packers’ hides are only bring- 
ing prices that approximate pre-war values of 1913. 
Naturally such precipitate declines in the value of 
important by-products of the meat-packing industry 
have caused live-stock prices to decline somewhat 
more than have the prices of meat. 


“Why Not Charge More for Beef?” 


Stock-raisers have asked the packers: ‘Why not 
charge more for beef, and save us from loss?” The 
answer is that the packers charge all that the market 
affords all the time. The price of meat products is 
beyond the packers’ control. All that the most efficient 
packer can get is the highest price at which meat will 
move into consumptive channels—that is, the market 
price. There is always a competitive market, fluctu- 
ating daily and hourly. The packer who attempted 
to “charge more” would not be able to meet his com- 
petitors’ wholesale prices. As a result, he would find 
his sales decreased, his refrigerators full, and the 
operation of his entire organization choked. And the 
same result would happen in case of a general increase 
in the price of meats, which would mean decreased 
consumption and the backing-up of unsold meat on to 
the live-stock markets—a condition that neither pro- 
ducer nor packer wishes to bring about, because that 
would directly affect the value of every producer’s 
marketable live stock. 

There is need for increased co-operation between 
the producers of live-stock and the meat-packers. A 
better degree of co-operation cannot be brought about, 
however, until it is fully appreciated that their prob- 
lems are mutual. 

The packers are lending their efforts toward in- 
creasing the demand for wholesome meat foods, 
increased specialization in the conversion of by- 
products, and promotion of more general usage of 
these products. The live-stock producers’ co-opera- 
tion in bettering the industry is evident in such mat- 
ters as the production of better market types, disease 
prevention, more care in making shipments, and 
spreading their marketing out more evenly over the 
year. The very fact that it is necessary from time to 
time to point out the relationships between live-stock, 
meat, and by-product prices only accentuates the 
desirability of a working relationship and better un- 
derstanding between all factors of the meat industry. 


INEFFICIENT MEAT MERCHANDISING 


N ITS ISSUE of September 14 the Breeder’s Gazette quotes 
from a recent article in the National Provisioner by Dr. 
Alonzo E. Taylor, of Leland Stanford University, in which the 
position is taken that the chief factor in the clecreased con- 
sumption of meat in this country must be sought in defective, 
antiquated methods of merchandising, rather than in consid- 
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erations of health due to anti-meat propaganda. Dr. Taylo; 
contrasts the distributive processes of other foodstuffs, such a; 
fruits and vegetables, which have kept pace with the times anq 
have markedly stimulated consumption of these articles. 1, 
this the Breeder’s Gazette attaches the following editorig] 
remarks, in which THE PRODUCER fully concurs: 


“With exceptions, of course, those who conduct meat shops 
in cities and towns are neither enterprising, aggressive, nor 
efficient, in a modern sense. . . . Unfortunately for then 
and still more unfortunately for producers and consumers of 
meats, most retail meat-dealers are poor business men, and, 
consequently, are inefficient in the organization and manage. 
ment of their meat shops. A large percentage of them ar 
drifters or retired (or failures as) farmers, with little or no 
modern business experience, who in an accidental sort of way 
fell into the butcher-shop business. Many or most of them are 
elderly men. .. . 

“As a merchant, the average meat-shop keeper in city, 
suburb, or town is both unenterprising and unbusinesslike. 
He rarely or never advertises. He is commonly short of both 
capital and experienced help. His rental and overhead ex. 
penses are high. Dishonest patrons swindle him; he extends 
credit to people whom a well-managed, representative business 
concern would not trust. All along the line his _ business 
methods are ancient, lax, and personal, rather than up-to-date, 
strict, and impersonal. .. . 

“This sort of obsolete, personalized, and sentimentalized 
meat-shop management is the chief factor in keeping meat 
consumption far below what it would be today if the public 
had an opportunity of patronizing shops conducted according 
to rigid, impersonal business methods by a company or cor- 
poration equipped with the capital and ability to do a large 
business on a fair margin of profit. Companies of this kind, 
operating chains of city meat shops, could-buy, sell, and dis. 
tribute meats in an efficient, economical manner. They could 
thus cut down the retail prices of meats, and still make more 
money than average butchers are netting now. They would 
do a much larger volume of business; they would not do busi- 
ness with non-paying customers. 

“Chains of meat shops thus conducted in our leading cities 
would effect so marked a reduction in meat prices to consumers 
that within a short time a greatly increased demand would 
run the prices of fat stock on the hoof up to high levels. Pro- 
duction would then automatically increase. In a few years 
this would lower the prices received by farmers, and eventv- 
ally the most inefficient producers would be forced out of the 
meat-making business; for the inevitable trend is toward the 
highest degree of efficiency and the best public service on the 
part of all who produce or sell foodstuffs or commodities or 
personal services. This trend is the expression of a law that 
does not operate conspicuously until the intricate economic con- 
ditions created by the increase and spread of city population, 
the effects of wars, the decline in the number and quality of 


farm citizenship, and the loss of soil fertility and other natural | 


resources compel humanity everywhere to intensify its struggle 
for existence, and to spend its income intelligently. 

“Meats are being retailed in this country according to s0- 
called ‘business’ methods that are glaringly antiquated and 
inefficient. These methods, and the individuals who person- 
alize them, are going to be supplanted by something better, as 
surely as night follows day. The sooner the substitution takes 
place, the better for producers and consumers.” 


GAINS IN CATTLE AND SWINE SINCE JANUARY 


EPORTS to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics from 
R all parts of the country indicate that there has been a 
greater increase in cattle herds between January 1 and August 
1 this year than during the corresponding period in 1921. 
From the data at hand it appears that on August 1, 1922, there 
were 107.76 head of cattle for each 100 found at the beginning 
of the year. In 1921 the number was estimated to be 106.9 
on August 1, as compared with 100 in the preceding January. 

In swine, on the other hand, there has been a slight rela- 
tive decrease in the rate of accretion since January 1, accord 
ing to the information reaching the bureau. On August 1, 0 
the farms reporting, there were 121.6 hogs for every 100 a 
the first of the year, against 122.07 in 1921. 
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Beef-Making in the South 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


is a vast region wherein live-stock production is 

at low ebb. Its possibilities are great. At 
present its principal cash crops are cotton and tobacco. 
In the Ohio Valley there is a struggling cattle indus- 
try, and in a few localities, notably central Kentucky 
and Tennessee, a spring-lamb crop of considerable 
value is produced annually; but, taking the entire 
region, not enough meat is grown to supply local 
needs. This section of the United States has a ben- 
eficent climate, produces an abundance of forage, and 
in the main is a good grass country. 


Gis OF THE OHIO RIVER and east of Texas 


Natural Conditions Favorable 


It was into this section that John Imboden, the 
noted Illinois cattle-feeder, and your correspondent 
journeyed in August on a live-stock-production-stimu- 
lation tour. Several meetings were held, and every- 
where interest in cattle, hogs, and sheep was mani- 
fested. No natural obstacles were apparent; only 
intelligent application of human energy appeared 
necessary. That this region, located in close prox- 
imity to eastern markets, relative to the trans-Mis- 
souri country, could materially increase its agricul- 
tural revenues admits of no reasonable doubt; that a 
live-stock development, at least on a scale of magni- 
tude, is probable during the next decade is unlikely. 
All over this section the main reliance of agriculture 
is negro labor; and nature did not imbue African 
mentality with fondness for domestic animals or the 
ideas of thrift so essential to live-stock husbandry. 
With an active, progressive white agrarian popula- 
tion, a different forecast might be ventured with 
reasonable confidence. 

Kentucky has some cattle; also Tennessee; but the 
good ones are relatively few in either state. Below 
the Tennessee line the beef industry is difficult to 
locate. Mississippi has made some progress, but 
Alabama, Georgia, Arkansas, and Louisiana are with- 
out a respectable bovine population. Here and there 
is a cattle market. Nashville has one; so have Mont- 
gomery and other central points; but the miniature 
aggregation of bovine freaks therein displayed would 
elicit ridicule from a western man. This whole 
region is the habitat of the “yellow-hammer,” the 
“heretic,” and the “three-year-old yearling’—the 
latter wearing hair and horns, being of uncertain 
age, and by courtesy termed a yearling, owing to its 
size and weight. Dairy blood is in evidence every- 
where, and, lacking care, these scrubs have steadily 
deteriorated, until they are eligible to distinction as 
terrible examples of bovine degeneracy. 


Southerner Not a Feeder 


Imboden talked to southern audiences on beef pro- 
duction, urging farmers to buy Texas calves where- 
with to make fat yearlings. This advice may be 
sound, but the southern farmer is not a feeder by 
instinct or inclination. Place a bunch of well-bred 
Texas calves in the hands of the average farmer, and 
a year hence he would be the possessor of a drove of 
yearling stockers; whereas a northern feeder would 
have kept them on an unstinted ration of concentrates 
and produced fat yearlings. The Highland Hereford 
Association of Texas will sell a train of calves at 
Nashville in October, and the outcome of the experi- 
ment a year hence will be interesting. In my opinion, 
the most direct route by which the South can get into 
the cattle business is by using pure-bred bulls on the 
native cow stock, grading up with the best of the 
female progeny. Being a grass country with enor- 
mous roughage-producing capacity, it will be more 
logical to finish cattle at the two-year-old than at the 
yearling stage, thus getting a growth. 

But, in any event, years must elapse before the 
South develops a cattle industry of considerable mag- 
nitude. Neither the negro tenant nor the “poor white 
trash” of that section is endowed with cattle sense. 
Their idea of raising cattle is to let them grow, after 
the manner of Topsy, of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” fame. 
Most of the cattle one visualizes south of the Ohio, 
outside of a few isolated localities, look as though 
they had “just growed,” and when they congregate to 
greet the butcher at such markets as St. Louis and 
Nashville the serious nature of the improvement task 
confronting the South may be realized. 


Country Cleaning Up Tick 


Much of this territory was below the quarantine 
line until recently, but tick eradication is making such 
rapid headway that a few years hence the whole 
country will be clean. Large areas have already been 
reclaimed, but no beef industry has developed as a 
sequence. Mark Twain once said: “Everybody com- 
plains about the weather, but nobody ever does any- 
thing about it.” Down south they “talk cattle” some- 
what volubly, but defer action. 

Several years ago, during the Texas drought, 
whole trainloads of refugee cattle from that state 
went into that part of the South lying east of the 
Mississippi. Prediction was made that the move- 
ment would put the cotton and tobacco belts into the 
cattle business; but nothing of that kind has hap- 
pened. That migration of Texas cattle has disap- 
peared, mortality having been a factor. They were 
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bought high, and in many instances did not get the 
little care even Texas cattle need during the winter, 
especially in a long-grass region where feed prac- 
tically disappears at that period. Whatever hap- 
pened, they have gone, and when one attempts to do 
missionary work for the Texas stockman, among 
those who participated in the distribution of drought 
refugees from that quarter, he elicits skepticism, if 
not profanity. 


Western Cattleman Need Not Fear Competition 


By the western cattle-raiser the South is regarded 
as a potential source of competition. Had the tick- 
eradication enthusiasts been more veracious, the coun- 
try between the Ohio River and the Gulf coast would 
have been in the cattle business ere this. But cotton 
and tobacco are cash crops, adapted alike to negro 
requirements and southern agricultural habits; and 
the negro will never develop into a stock farmer. 
“Consequently, unless the northern cattleman invades 
the South, its beef-producing capacity will not be 
developed, nor will it become a source of stock-cattle 
supply elsewhere than in Kentucky and Tennessee, 
and possibly Mississippi. 

Nature has been lavish in Dixie Land. Life is so 
easy for the human race that comparative comfort is 
assured with minimum effort; and, with moderate 
care, life is as easy for the bovine as for the human 
species. The cash crop is the hoodoo of the agricul- 


tural South—a one-season effort that eventually im- 
poverishes the soil, and as certainly impoverishes 


those who till it that way. 

The middle South was the home of some of the 
best Shorthorn herds in existence twenty-five years 
ago, and scattered all through that region are still to 
be found isolated colonies of Shorthorns, Herefords, 
and Angus capable of measuring up with any in the 
country, both as to heredity and quality. But these 
cattle seem to maintain the same aloofness toward the 
commercial stock of the South as do the white families 
of prominence toward the substrata of Caucasian 
ancestry. In other words, they rarely, if ever, mix. 
That it is a good country, both for the white race and 
for cattle, is demonstrated by the culture and intel- 
ligence of these families, whose origin dates back in 
many instances to revolutionary times, and by the 
excellence of the pure-bred herds which one, encoun- 
ters at intervals on a tour. From the vantage-point 
of a railroad-coach window they are rarely discernible. 


Sheep Industry Undeveloped 


In the matter of neither wool nor mutton produc- 
tion need the western sheepman fear southern compe- 
tition. Tennessee and Kentucky now produce a lamb 
crop of approximately 300,000 head annually; but it 
goes to market during a short period—May to July— 
and does not come in contact with the western prod- 
uct. The industry is handicapped by stomach- 
worms, and it is doubtful if home-grown ewes can be 
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depended on to raise healthy lambs; consequently re. 
plenishment of breeding flocks with western female 
stock is necessary. The southern cattleman is rap. 
idly getting rid of the tick, but the lamb-raiser’s strug. 
gle with stomach-worms promises to be perennial, 
especially if he sticks to native ewes. 


Over much of the South, outside of Texas, they are 
still living in an ante-bellum atmosphere. To them 
“the war” still dates back to 1860 and does not refer 
to the recent European unpleasantness. Their coun. 
try has not been invaded by the human energy 
that has developed the Northwest during the past 
forty years. But that day is approaching, as the pos- 
sibilities of the South, both agricultural and indus. 
trial, have not even been surface-scratched. 


CAR SHORTAGE HAMPERING MEAT MOVEMENT 


HE RAIL SITUATION is getting serious. Washington 

has been urged to issue a priority order for the movement 
of meats. The roads between western slaughter points and 
the Atlantic seaboard are lined with standing refrigerator cars, 
At slaughter points beef is accumulating and cannot be moved, 
Packers say it will be necessary to stop killing unless the 
blockade is broken. It looks as though the Interstate Con- 
merce Commission were putting locomotives out of commission 
by unnecessarily rigid inspection, in order to please the “big 
four” brotherhood crowd, which wants to force the roads to 
make terms with the shopmen. Omaha is bagging a lot of 
western cattle that would go to Chicago if roads could haul 
them. 


NEW SOUTHEASTERN LIVE-STOCK SCALE 


T A CONFERENCE between carriers and shippers at 
Lousville, Kentucky, late in September, an agreement 
was reached concerning live-stock freight rates in the territory 
east of the Mississippi and south of the Ohio and Potomac 
Rivers. The new scale, which became effective immediately, 
represents a compromise between the rates proposed by the 
two parties to the agreement. For the first time, southern live- 
stock producers are granted lower rates on unfinished animals 
than on those ready for slaughter. A reduction of 25 per cent 
will apply on shipments from markets back to the farm. 
Calves, hogs, sheep, and lambs, when loaded in double-deck 
cars, will take the cattle rate. 


THE CALENDAR 


October 14-22—California National Live Stock Show, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


October 28-November 2—Western Royal Live Stock 
Spokane, Wash. 


November 4-11—Pacific International Live Stock Exposition, Port- 
land, Ore. 


November 18-25—American Royal Live Stock Show, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


December 2-9—International Live Stock Exposition, Chicago, Ill. 

December 11-14—Fourth Annual Meeting of American Farm 
Bureau Federation, Chicago, Ill. 

January 2-6, 1923—Fourth Annual Live Stock Show, Ogden, Utah. 

January 13-20, 1923—National Western Stock Show, Denver, 
Colo. 

January 24-26, 1923—Annual Convention of National Wool 
Growers’ Association, Spokane, Wash. 

January 30-February 1, 1923—Annual Convention of American 
National Live Steck Association, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
PR issiment 0 of coal-mining and partial ad- 
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justment of the railway strike have had a 

beneficial influence on business. While fuel 
scarcity will remain an adverse factor for some time 
to come, and car shortage is causing acute traffic con- 
gestion, improvement from now on should be marked. 
Unemployment shows a notable decrease. In some 
lines of industry there is an actual insufficiency of 
labor, with consequent wage advances; confirming the 
belief that deflation has about run its course. Rising 
prices on agricultural products render the outlook for 
the farmer and live-stock man distinctly more encour- 
aging. A cloud on the horizon is the unhroken drought 
in the Southwest, where relief measures are urgently 
needed. 

The passage of the tariff act, with its practically 
prohibitive duties, should further tend to stimulate 
prices on domestic products. This, at any rate, may 
be looked for as the immediate result. How the 
virtual exclusion of foreign competition from our 
home market will eventually affect the market abroad 
for our own surplus remains to be seen. As Europe 
can trade with us only on the basis of an exchange of 
commodities, she will be compelled to restrict her 
imports from us to barest necessities, and we may 
expect to see her people turning more and more to 
Canada and the Southern Hemisphere for their 
deficiency in foodstuffs. The export margin in our 
international trade balance is constantly narrowing 
and, from present appearances, will soon disappear 
entirely. Since we have most of the world’s gold 
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already, we need not worry about this aspect of the 
matter. Another question is whether we are quite 
ready to be thrown back upon ourselves in a state of 
commercial isolation and self-sufficiency, with its in- 
evitable concomitant of restricted production. 

In the field of manufactures greater activity is 
everywhere discernible. Orders for new rolling-stock 
and other railway equipment have reached unprece- 
dented volume, resulting in record output at steel- 
mills. Building operations are being maintained on 
a large scale. Automobile factories are working full 
time, under the stimulation of improved demand. The 
textile industry, after prolonged strike trouble, is set- 
tling down to normal conditions. 

Both in jobbing and in retail trade a better tone is 
manifest, as fall buying is gaining momentum. Col- 
lections are slowly improving. Business failures are 
considerably fewer than a year ago. 

Movement of wheat is hampered by car shortage, 
and marketing is of moderate volume, with prices 
ranging around $1, but fluctuating more or less under 
the influence of the unsettled political situation in the 
Near East. The bulk of the corn crop has been har- 
vested, with some further deterioration noted from 
drought and excessive heat, counterbalanced by the 
absence of frost damage. The yield is generally esti- 
mated at around 2,800,000,000 bushels. Fall plowing 
and seeding of winter wheat are being interfered with 
by dry weather. . 

Sharp declines have occurred in the stock and bond 
markets, reflecting disquieting news from abroad. 
Some of the Liberty bond issues have again gone below 
par. Foreign exchange is lower. Further slight 
advances are noted in certain commodity prices. 


THE TARIFF ACT OF 1922 


FTER MORE THAN EIGHTEEN MONTHS of 

AN teins debates, and conferences, Congress 

has passed the permanent tariff bill. It was 

signed by the President on September 21, and imme- 

diately went into effect. Following are the duties on 

live stock, live-stock products, and grains as finally 
agreed upon: 


Live Animals— 
Cattle weighing less than 1,050 pounds, 1% cents per 
pound; weighing 1,050 pounds or more, 2 cents per 

d 


pound. 
Sheep and goats, $2 a head. 
Swine, % cent per pound. 
Animals imported for breeding purposes, free. 
Meat Products— 
Fresh beef and veal, 3 cents per pound. 
Fresh mutton, 2% cents per pound. 
Fresh lamb, 4 cents per pound. 
Fresh pork, % cent per pound. 
Bacon, hams, shoulders, and other pork, prepared or pre- 
served, 2 cents per pound. 
Meats of all sorts not specially provided for, 20 per cent 
ad valorem. 
Tallow, % cent per pound. 
Lard, 1 cent per pound. 
Lard compounds ‘and substitutes, 4 cents per pound. 
Oleo oil and oleo stearin, 1 cent per pound. 
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Dairy Products— 

Milk, fresh, 2% cents per gallon; cream, 20 cents per 
gallon; condensed milk, 1 cent per pound. 

Butter, 8 cents per pound. 

Oleomargarine, 8 cents per pound. 

Cheese, 5 cents per pound. 

Wools— 

Not improved by admixture of Merino or other English 
blood, and other wools of like character, in the grease, 
12 cents per pound; washed, 18 cents per pound; 
scoured, 24 cents per pound; imported on the skin, 11 
cents per pound. 

Wool not specially provided for, and hair of Angora goat, 
in the grease, washed, or scoured, 31 cents per pound 
of clean content; imported on the skin, 30 cents per 
pound. 

Hides— 

Free. 

Grains— 

Wheat, 30 cents per bushel; wheat flour, 78 cents per 100 
pounds. 

Corn, 15 cents per bushel. 

Rye, 15 cents per bushel. 

Oats, 15 cents per bushel. 

Barley, 20 cents per bushel. 


These schedules in the main coincide with those 
contained in the bill as first passed by the Senate, 
which we have previously printed. The duty on beef 
and veal was reduced from 314 to 3 cents a pound, and 
that on lamb from 5 to 4cents. The rate on improved 
wool was changed from-33 to 31 cents a pound of clean 
content. 

It is much to be regretted that hides were left on 
the free list. A vigorous effort was made by repre- 


sentatives of live-stock producers and their friends in 
Congress to have this action reconsidered before the 
final vote was taken, but the opposition by manufac- 


turing interests proved -too strong. The specious, 
though oft-exploded, argument that free hides mean 
cheaper shoes once more served its purpose. 

With this exception, the new act is quite satisfac- 
tory to the stock-raising industry and to the agricul- 
tural interests in general. For the first time in the 
history of American tariff legislation an attempt has 
been made to do full justice to the nation’s food- 
producers. As long as the policy of protection is 
adhered to, its benefits should be evenly and impar- 
tially diffused. That the present act, like its prede- 
cessors, is not purely a manufacturers’ measure is due 
principally to the insistence and persistence of the 
“agricultural bloc” in Congress, to whose western 
members perhaps the greater credit belongs. 

Now that this matter is settled, let us hope that 
we may be spared from further tariff agitation for a 
long time to come. These periodically recurring 
- upheavals are too costly to the country. The prob- 
lem should be definitely taken out of party politics, 
where it never did belong. Such adjustments as may 
become necessary from time to time, as conditions 
change at home or abroad, should be made automatic- 
ally, on a scientific basis, as determined by trained 
economists instead of by vote-wooers. It is gratify- 
ing to note that a step in this direction has been 
taken through the appointment of a permanent, non- 
partisan Tariff Commission and through the provision 
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of the new act granting to the President power t 
modify its rates of duty, within certain limits, jp 
order to equalize cost of production at home and 
abroad, or to counteract foreign discriminations 
against American products. 


THE KANSAS CITY “STIPULATION” 


INCE THE FILING with Secretary Wallace, on 
July 20, by the American National Live Stock 
Association and other live-stock organizations, 

of the complaint involving the reasonableness of live. 
stock commission charges, there have been several 
conferences on the subject between certain live-<tock 


exchange officials and representatives of live-stock ' 


organizations. At Omaha conferences were held on 
September 7 and again on September 29; but no 
understanding was reached on account of the variance 
in the views of those: participating. At Kansas City 
a conference between the exchange officials and repre. 
sentatives of the Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, and 
Texas live-stock associations was more productive of 
results. Messrs. Gore and Dagger, of the Packers 
and Stock-Yards Administration, were present at the 
request of both sides. The agreement entered into, 
under date of October 2, is contained in the following 
“Stipulation,” which has been signed by all the inter- 
ests referred to therein: 


STIPULATION 


In conference in regard to the matter of rates, charges, 
regulations, and practices now in force at the Kansas City mar- 
ket, it is proposed that all questions in regard to the above 
subject-matter shall be submitted for adjustment to C. N. 
Dagger, in charge of the Division of Rates and Charges, and 
Howard M. Gore, in charge of the Trade Practice Division, 
Packers and Stock-Yards Administration; and it is agreed that 
their decision shall be adopted and made a part of the con- 
ference report, the same to be made effective by the Kansas 
City Live Stock Exchange upon approval by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. In performance of these duties, C. N. Dagger 
and Howard M. Gore may proceed in such manner and by such 
means as they deem necessary, and shall be afforded such facil- 
ities and information as they may require for the proper dis- 
charge of their duties. And, in order to effectuate the results 
of this conference, it is understood that the representatives of 
the commission men market agencies, the American National 
Live Stock Association, the National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion, and the producers’ organizations—namely, the Kansas 
State Live Stock Association, the Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers’ Association, the Missouri Live Stock Associa- 
tion, and representatives of the Oklahoma live-stock producers 
participating in this conference—will approve this stipulation. 


Under its terms, the inquiry regarding “the matter 
of rates, charges, regulations, and practices now in 
force at the Kansas City market” will be commenced 
promptly, and a definite report, should be submitted to 
Secretary Wallace for approval in the course of 4 
month or six weeks. 

J. H. Mercer, secretary of the Kansas Live Stock 
Association, and Frank Witherspoon, president of the 
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Kansas City Live Stock Exchange, were the leading 
spirits in the negotiations and conferences preceding 
the agreement. S. H. Cowan, attorney for complain- 
ants in the case pending before Secretary Wallace, 
was present and assisted in the settlement. 

THE PRODUCER heartily approves of the Kansas 
City stipulation. It will result in a prompt and thor- 
ough investigation of commission charges and related 
questions by an impartial tribunal, and in the rendi- 
tion of a decision which will be final. The usual delay 
and bitterness incident to a long-drawn-out and hotly 
contested case will thus happily be avoided. The high 
character and ability of the two men who will be in 
charge of the inquiry—Mr. Dagger and Mr. Gore— 
insures that all interests will receive an absolutely 
fair and square deal. 

This agreement applies only to the Kansas City 
market. Whether those concerned in other markets 
will follow this newly blazed trail remains to be seen. 
By its action the Kansas City Live Stock Exchange 
has demonstrated a commendable willingness to 
accept the spirit and intent of the Packers and Stock- 
Yards Act. 


REDUCED RATES ON FEED INTO 
DROUGHT AREA 


T THE URGENT REQUEST of stockmen in the 
A drought area of the Southwest, a petition was 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion by the American National Live Stock Association 
and others on September 13, asking for half of the 
current rates on cottonseed products and other animal 
feeds into the drought districts. The matter of these 
reduced rates was also taken up directly with inter- 
ested carriers. It was agreed that the hearing of the 
issue Should be deferred for the present, and that the 
carriers would consider granting the concessions 
asked for. As we go to press, the following advice 
has been received from J. R. Koontz, assistant freight- 
traffic manager of the Santa Fe System: 


We have made application to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to make effective, on short notice, 
one-half current tariff rates on cottonseed cake, meal, and 
hulls, corn and articles taking same rates, and hay, carloads, 
from points on the Santa Fe System lines in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, and Colorado; also from Kansas City, St. Joseph, and 
Superior to points in New Mexico on the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway. This to take care of conditions created by 
severe drought. If, and when, authority is received, publica- 
tion will be effective at the earliest possible date, expiring 
December 31, 1922. Will wire you when authority is received 
and date effective. © 


Other interested carriers will probably take similar 
action. 

The 35 per cent reduction in live-stock rates 
from New Mexico to Kansas, Texas, Oklahoma, and 
Colorado has been extended to include Arizona and 





California points on the Santa Fe System. The date 
of expiration of this reduction will probably be 
changed from October 31 to December 31, 1922. The 
El Paso & Southwestern System has also agreed to 
grant a 35 per cent reduction in live-stock rates from 
points on its line to points on connecting lines, on 
application from stockmen. The Southern Pacific 
Company has so far declined to make any concessions 
in its rates on live stock, e*’‘her east- or west-bound. 
The matter is still pending with that company. 

The officials of the New Mexico Cattle and Horse 
Growers’ Association have been exceedingly active in 
the matter of these reduced rates, and it is largely 
through their efforts that the reductions have been 
secured. 


DIRECT PURCHASE OF FEEDERS 


AST YEAR, as our readers will recall, the Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation initiated a project for 
direct buying of feeder cattle on the range. 
The aim was twofold: first, to secure fresher animals 
than can usually be obtained at the markets; and, 
secondly, to get them at less cost. An agent was sent 
to Colorado, and, although no preliminary arrange- 
ments had been made, the success attending the first 
season’s operations—of necessity largely experi- 
mental in character—was so marked that the sound- 
ness and practicability of the scheme were consid- 
ered thoroughly established, and plans were laid for 
continuing the work on an increased scale this year. 
On another page of this issue F. G. Ketner, who has 
charge of the marketing activities of the federation 
(and who, it will be remembered, addressed the con- 
vention of the American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion at Colorado Springs last winter on this subject), 
tells of the present status and encouraging prospects 
of this undertaking. 
It is increasingly evident that live-stock produc- 


tion in the future, to continue to be even modestly 


remunerative, must in many respects shift its basis. 
The old, wasteful and haphazard methods inherited 
from pioneer days, it is recognized, have outlived 
themselves and must give place to logical plan and 
systematic economies, if the industry is to survive on 
anywhere near its present scale; co-operation must 
supplant free-lance practices; needless intermediaries 
must be eliminated; the road from producer to con- 
sumer must be materially shortened. The Ohio plan 
is one of the first links in this logical evolutionary 
chain. By bringing together breeder and feeder in 
direct contact, one of the most conspicuously superflu- 
ous elements in the multiplication of transactions that 
is threatening: to swamp the industry in a mass of 
cumulative costs has been removed. With a thorough 
organization at both ends, acting in perfect co-ordina- 
tion, this movement, we believe, holds out great possi- 
bilities. 
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GRAIN GROWERS REORGANIZE 


IFFICULTIES OF VARIOUS SORTS, but 
D chiefly financial, have beset the path of the 

United States Grain Growers, Inc., ever since 
its inception in the spring of 1921. Looked at from 
the outside, it would appear that the main trouble has 
been due to the fact that an elaborate superstructure 
was erected before the necessary foundation had been 
laid to support it. <A staff of high-salaried officers 
and a system of liberal commissions swallowed up 
most of the income from the ten-dollar membership 
fees, which did not flow into the treasury quite so 
rapidly as anticipated. Apathy, open antagonism, or 
previous commitments kept the farmers in many 
localities from joining in expected numbers. Then 
the question of pooling caused dissension from the 
start. Other unforeseen obstacles were encountered 
in the establishment of the national sales agency 
which was to function as the pivot of the whole ma- 
chinery, and of subsidiary local branches, result- 
ing in all manner of vexatious delays in getting the 
wheels in motion. As a consequence, after nearly a 
year and a half of floundering, the corporation found 
itself on the rocks. 

Impelled by realization of the need of drastic 
action if the enterprise were to be saved from com- 
plete wreck, and perhaps somewhat influenced by cer- 
tain “recommendations” formulated by a creditors’ 
committee of Mid-West farm bureaus, the promoters 
of the enterprise decided to quit and give others a 
chance. At a meeting held in Chicago on August 4 
and 5 the old board of directors, headed by C. H. Gus- 
tafson, of Nebraska, handed in its resignation, and a 
new board was appointed, composed largely of farm- 
bureau men. E. H. Cunningham, secretary of the 
Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, succeeded Mr. Gus- 
tafson as president. J. M. Mehl, who has been assist- 
ant to the president, was made secretary. C. E. Gun- 
nels, treasurer of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, was lent to the Grain Growers to serve in the 
same capacity, without pay. The secretary will have 
a salary of $5,000 a year, but no other officer will 
receive any compensation, except that directors will 
be allowed a per-diem of $10. 

An executive committee of three was vested with 
“broad powers for carrying on the affairs of the 
organization,” and will have control of the subsidiary 
sales company. In addition, Bernard M. Baruch, the 
New York financier, Alexander Legge, president of 
the International Harvester Company of Chicago, and 
Frank O. Wetmore, president of the First National 
Bank of Chicago, were asked to act as an advisory 
committee on financing and marketing, and Secre- 
taries Wallace and Hoover were invited to serve as ex- 
officio members of the board of directors, represent- 
ing the public. 

The auditor’s report showed liabilities on July 26, 
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1922, of $394,582.75 and assets of $109,315.48, leay- 
ing a net deficit of $285,267.27. These figures speak 
for themselves. 

In the reorganization plan submitted by the cred- 
itors’ committee, and unanimously adopted at the Chi- 
cago meeting, the following steps were recom- 
mended ‘‘in order to save the program of co-operative 
grain-marketing and conserve the progress already 
made”: 

That the United States Grain Growers’ Sales Company 
be set into operation at once ... ; that sales companies be set 
up under efficient management at the various important grain 
markets to begin handling grain by direct sales and through 
the exchanges ... ; that, as sales agencies are opened, the 
membership campaign be again set into motion in the various 
grain states where suitable arrangements can be made; that 
not to exceed $5 of each membership fee be devoted to organ- 
ization work within a state, and that out of the balance of the 
fee at least $4 be set aside to meet the present, indebtedness; 
that the general overhead expenses be reduced to not to exceed 
$20,000 per year until all obligations can be met. 


It is sincerely to be hoped that, thus reconstructed 
and fortified, the affairs of the corporation will have 
been placed on a more substantial basis, and that it 
will soon be able to proceed with its practical program. 
It would be unfortunate, indeed, if the errors com- 
mitted in the initial stages of this broadly planned 
undertaking should result in discouragement and fail- 
ure—unfortunate not only for those who have invested 
so liberally of their time and money in striving to 
make it a success, but also for the inevitable reaction 
it would have on the whole co-operative movement. 
That the principle of co-operative marketing is sound 
has been abundantly demonstrated. Care should be 
exercised lest its advocates needlessly retard its prog- 
ress by themselves supplying welcome ammunition for 
those who, mostly for selfish reasons, oppose it. 


WHO PAYS THE FIDDLER? 


UERIES sent to officials of the government, 
operators, and miners’ union by the New York 
Herald elicited the following information as to 

the apportionment of the cost of the coal-miners’ five- 
month holiday: 


Loss in wages to 600,000 miners, who would have 
earned $750 each during the shut-down........ $ 450,000,000 
Loss to operators in profits and overhead during 
SEVER “DORE i0c ce Se ee ees 
Extra cost of coal to general consumers, rail- 
roads, and public utilities, which paid an 
average of $1 a ton more for 100,000,000 
tons since April 1 
Coal-hauling railroads place their freight revenue 
losses over the strike period at....................-... 
Payment of at least $1 a ton increase in price 
on 300,000,000 tons consumed from now to 
FUE Sti iakinietitigindiieplcrcanitigbecipnagicieanaiiiatiny, 


Total ok Mei CE ancien $1,190,000,000 

On the basis of this tabulation, whoever “won” the 

coal strike, it does not take long to figure out who 
lost it. 
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THE SIOCKMEN'S EXCHANGE 





———— 


THE PRODUCER invites the stockmen of the country to take 
advantage of its columns to present their views on problems 
of the day as they affect their industry. It solicits correspond- 
ence on topics of common concern, such as stock, crop, and 
weaiher conditions, doings of state and local organizations, 
records of transactions of more than individual interest. Make 
it your medium of exchange for live-stock information between 
the different sections of the stock-raising region. Address all 
communications to THE PRODUCER, 515 Cooper Building, 
Denver, Colorado. 





EUROPE IN THE CRUCIBLE 


ON Boarp S. S. “Orsita,” September 4, 1922. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


It is difficult to form a correct opinion of conditions in a 
foreign country, unless you are on the ground and make a first- 
hand investigation. I had a keen desire to obtain reliable 
information about business conditions in general, both at home 
and abroad, and left Los Angeles on May 9. 

Business on the Pacific coast had been good, but upon 
arrival at Kansas City a feeling of dissatisfaction was evident; 
in New York it was “bad;” in England, “rotten;” in France, 
“impossible.” But, to my great surprise, in Germany it was 
“good.” All the wheels of industry were humming, and unem- 
ployment was unknown. A greater surprise awaited me, how- 
ever; for Europe proved to be in a turmoil. To the casual and 
superficial observer, Germany seemed to give promise of the 
quickest business recovery; but a careful investigation proved 
her to be unsound politically and financially. 

This unexpected revelation invites further study and 
analysis of the forces that are causing such a general stagna- 
tion of business all over the world; and one comes quite 
naturally and logically to the conclusion that the World War 
has brought all nations into closer relationship, each being now 
more dependent on the others than ever before. 

To put it another way: Henceforth, in planning our 
business campaigns, we must not only be fully conversant with 
national conditions, but, if we are to use good judgment, we 
must also be well informed concerning international condi- 
tions and affairs; otherwise we shall be sailing an uncharted 
sea without a compass. 

Applying this to the American agriculturist, we find that 
his condition will not materially improve until his dollar has 
more purchasing power than at present. This will not come 
about until we can export to Europe, as in former years, our 
average surplus of agricultural produce, which is about 10 
per cent. (The word “agricultural” is used in this article to 
describe all products of the soil, including live stock.) 

You ask: “When will that time come?” I spent this 
summer traveling in Europe, gathering information, and 
investigating all classes and conditions of men, hoping to find 








an answer. The longer I stayed over there, the more I became 
convinced that it will be years .before the American agricul- 
turist will be materially benefited by such export to Europe. 

It is true that our produce is sorely needed in most of the 
continental states; but there are many reasons, some of which 
I shall try to explain, why we should not expect our congested 
domestic markets to be relieved through export in the near 
future. 

Australia, New Zealand, and Argentina are now exporting 
meat to Europe at a price that is far below the cost of produc 
tion in the United States; hence we are at present eliminated 
as competitors. Prime beef was wholesaling at 8 cents a 
pound in Berlin on July 15. 

On the continent thousands of people are starving, who 
would now eagerly buy our surplus, were it not that their 
money has little purchasing power and their credit is ex- 
hausted. These conditions will prevail until the countries have 
established stable governments and reorganized their finances. 

As an illustration, take Germany and the German mark. 
Why is she such a sick patient? What kind of treatment is 
called for, and when will her recuperation begin? She is sick 
because her politics is unsound, her banks are on the verge of 
bankruptcy, her state treasury is empty, and she has no credit, 
because she cannot pay the war indemnity. Not until the 
Treaty of Versailles is revised to such an extent that Germany 
can pay the indemnity within a reasonable length of time, can 
she hope to recuperate. And after that it will take years for 
her rehabilitation. 

I have passed lightly over the theory that the world will 
stand idly by and see Germany disintegrate and become a prey 
to Bolshevism, which she may do unless America, England, and 
France come to her rescue. A stable Germany is the best bul- 
wark of England and France against Bolshevism, and she is 
America’s best customer. Reason and _ self-interest will 
triumph in time; but, if we wait very long, it may be too late 


_ to do us much good. 


The rehabilitation of Europe is such a complex problem 
that no man can say just what will happen, nor how or when 
it will come about. It is, however, quite within the realm of 
probabilities to assume, not only that Germany, in this process 
of evolution, will have to suffer misery, want, hunger, and cold 
before she emerges to a state of reason, but that France may 
also have to partake from the same cup—possibly not quite so 
deep. 

Only an immediate miracle can save Germany from bank- 
ruptcy. However, since miracles cannot be expected, we will 
assume the probability of starvation and freezing becoming 
a general burden borne by all classes alike—which may happen 
this winter, or surely will next winter. The people will per- 
haps be ready then to listen to reason. If at this crucial time 
capable statesmen are found, with nerve enough to clean house 
by repudiating all the state’s obligations, except such an 
indemnity as she can pay when properly governed and well 
financed by an international loan, then she may truly hope to 
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see her rehabilitation begin. Not until all this has taken place 
shall we regain our export trade. 

The situation is not so bad, however, as it appears at first 
sight; for enlightened men, both in and out of Germany, gen- 
erally concede that she has the energy, ability, industry, equip- 
ment, and inclination to resume her position among the great 
nations of the earth by working hard to make a living and to 
pay such an indemnity as may be within her capacity. That 
she will not emerge from the present chaos without serious 
disturbances I will grant, but I think she can avoid a serious 
revolution, such as has taken place in Russia. 

The conclusions I have arrived at on this trip are as fol- 
lows: First, Germany is bankrupt and cannot pay the present 
indemnity. This indicates the necessity of a revision of the 
Treaty of Versailles, when the proper time arrives—a revision 
in which America must participate, if she desires a rehabili- 
tated Europe within a reasonable time. Second, conditions 
will get worse in Europe before they get better. It may be 
from one to three years before the crisis is reached and an 
improvement becomes perceptible. Third, we cannot, there- 
fore, expect business to improve in the near future, except 
through our own efforts in perfecting our co-operative organi- 
zations, and thus extending our domestic markets through 
advertising and educational campaigns, in which the federal 
government should and would take the lead. 

J. E. ROBERT. 


DUTY ON CANADIAN CATTLE SHOULD BE 
RETAINED 


MITCHELL, S. D., September 26, 1922. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


I have read the article in THE PRODUCER on the importa- 
tion of Canadian cattle. In my judgment, if the duty is taken 
off, it will be another hard blow to the producers of this coun- 
try. There have been a great many cattle shipped from 
Canada to our markets this year, and I think our feeder indus- 
try has suffered a loss of at least $1 per 100 pounds on account 
of them. 

I was on the Sioux City market yesterday with eight loads 
of very good feeders. I was talking with my commission man, 
who is one of the most accurately informed and broad-minded 
men that I know of in the business. He is interested in a com- 
mission house at Winnipeg; also one at St. Paul, Chicago, 
Sioux City, and Sioux Falls. He has the same opinion that I 
have in regard to these Canadian cattle, and thinks that, if the 
duty is taken off, it will be the ruination of our domestic 
cattle-raisers, who are almost ruined now—at least, the 
majority of them. 

We do not need these cattle. As a rule, they are big 
money-losers, both when run on the range and in the feed-lot. 
My brother and I have had experience with them under both 
conditions on rather a large scale, and it cost us $100,000 to 
find this out. It takes twice.as much feed to mature one of 
these cattle as it does to mature a good, well-bred native steer. 
They are very coarse, hard-boned, and difficult to handle, as 
the bulk of them do not feed well. This has been our experi- 
ence, and I have never known a man in this country, who has 
handled them, that did not lose lots of money on them. Some 
claim that they are all right, but these are the small feeders 
who handle one or two loads a year, and who never keep track 
of what the cattle eat and what it costs to finish them. 

I once had a friend who came to see a bunch of Canadian 
cattle which we had on feed. These were very good-quality 
cattle, and looked good to him. He asked me what I thought 
of them, stating that he was in the market for about 200: head 
to put on feed at once. I advised him to let them alone and to 
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buy some good native western cattle; but he went to Winnipeg 
and bought 150 Canadian cattle. He then went to Omaha and 
purchased 50 good Wyoming Whitefaces. These latter made 
him a little money, while the Canadians lost him $10,000. Both 
bunches were bought for their market value at the time they 
were purchased, were fed in the same yard, and were shipped 
to market and sold in the same way. That man does not want 
any more Canadians. 

Readers of this letter may take this for what it is worth, 
Nevertheless, my advise is to think twice before buying any 
Canadian cattle. 

It has been very dry here for the last sixty days, and has 
been the hottest weather we have ever experienced. This has 
injured the corn crop from 25 to 75 per cent the country over, 
and will greatly reduce the number of cattle put on feed. 


ARTHUR GIFFORD. 


HIGH IMPORT DUTIES NO BENEFIT TO FARMER 


LIMESTONE, MONT., October 4, 1922, 
To THE PRODUCER: 


Thanks to bountiful crops, the American farmers have 
every reason to look forward to incomes considerably in excess 
of those of last year. They should be able to clean up a lot 
of frozen indebtedness, and to provide their families with more 
of the comforts of life than they have been in position to do 
for the past two years. 

But what have we? Take the wheat-grower. Everybody 
knows the price of his article. The high duty seems a mockery 
to us. What good is this duty to the American farmer, who 
wants foreign markets for his surplus? What benefit is there 
in excluding Canadian wheat from American home markets, 
when the result is that the same wheat appears in foreign mar- 
kets in competition with wheat grown in the United States? 

The prosperity of the farmer depends on two factors: 
adequate foreign markets for his surplus, and proper adjust- 
ment of price levels in the home market. Why didn’t Congress 
dig into the yawning gap shown by comparison of the prices 
of the farmer’s products and the prices of manufactured goods? 
The latter, roughly speaking, are 60 per cent above pre-war 
prices, while the farmer’s products now sell at, or even below, 
pre-war prices. 

Profiteering, monopoly, excessive protection, transporta- 
tion difficulties—all these factors account for the high prices 
of practically all the goods the farmer buys. Co-operation, 
further credit to Europe, and more healthy competition in the 
sale of manufactured goods are what the farmer needs and 
should urge. 

Ten-cent lambs, contracted last spring, are now leaving 
this section. Cattle-buyers are offering 5 cents for fat she- 
stuff and 6 cents for steers. Crops are good around here; but 
it is very dry, and many water-holes have dried up. 


DUDLEY WHITE. 


THANKS! MAY YOUR TRIBE INCREASE 


To THE PRODUCER: 


I received THE PRODUCER today, and have been reading it. 
I note your appeal for funds. I think that the money we spend 
through the American National Live Stock Association is one 
of the best investments that we make. 

I also received in today’s mail a check for $10.20, which 
represents a refund for bedding charges. I never expected to 
collect this claim. I have indorsed the check, and am sending 
it to the association to help out a little. 

C. W. BEACH. 
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EVERY STOCKMAN SHOULD GET BEHIND 
“THE PRODUCER” ‘ 


Los ANGELES, CAL., September 15, 1922. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


There are many good farm papers in the United States, 
and a few good cattle papers; but THE PRODUCER, in all basic 
essentials, is in a class by itself. What the Bible is to the 
minister, Roget’s Thesaurus to the fiction-writer, and Ayer’s 
Directory to the newspaper editor or advertiser, THE PRo- 
puceR is to the practical live-stock man or the writer on any 
subject connected with the live-stock industry. 

With over 12,000,000 farmers and live-stock men in this 
country, it is astounding to learn that the circulation of THE 
PropUCER is limited to a paltry 6,000 people. Capper’s Farmer 
_which, as compared with THE PropucER, is a publication 
restricted to-a relatively narrow territory—is reported to have 
a circulation exceeding 700,000: Against this, THE PRODUCER 
—_the National Live-Stock Monthly, published by the principal 
organization of live-stock producers in the United States—has 
less than 1 per cent of that number! 

Whose fault is it? Not that of the editors, who in THE 
PropUcER have given us a magazine of the broadest scope and 
of sterling worth. All the subjects which it covers are dealt 
with in authoritative fashion. No other magazine carries 
such a wealth of live-stock facts presented by the best men in 
the industry, nor such accurate and extensive foreign live- 
stock news. Nor is it the fault of the many stockmen who 
donate their best effort in the form of free articles, at the cost 
of a personal publicity often distasteful to them. Who, then, 
is responsible? It is you and I and all the rest of us! 

Many of us do not agree with everything advocated by 
Fred Bixby, who at present is at the helm of the American 
National Live Stock Association. We have not always agreed 
with Henry A. Jastro, Dwight B. Heard, or John B. Kendrick, 
who have led it in the past. But a vast majority of us do 
agree with these men in a vast majority of the things for 
which they stand. THE PRODUCER is the public mouthpiece for 
the expression of the sentiments of this vast majority, to carry 
market information to them from everywhere, and to rectify 
whatever evils may exist in any sphere of their business. But, 
unless it has a large and wide circulation, its voice cannot 
carry as it should carry, nor have the influence that it should 
have. 

There has not been a president of the American National 
Live Stock Association but has filled this position only at a 
great sacrifice of both time and money, for the sole purpose of 
promoting the general welfare of the live-stock men of the 
nation. Make no mistake about this, in any specific disagree- 
ment you may have had with them on some one thing: the 
effort of every officer in this National Association has involved 
a large amount of personal sacrifice, and without the incentive 
of any possible profit! 

There is no question about the quality of THE PRODUCER. 
There is no disputing the fact that it should have a circulation 
of a million among the nation’s farmers and live-stock men. 
There is no denying the proposition that, if it did have a 
million readers, it would be a mighty constructive force for 
fair play and general economic health. I know one pure-bred 
hogman, who always collects the first prizes at state fairs, who 
takes THE Propucer for the one item of domestic and foreign 
swine news. He thinks it the greatest paper there is. If a 
specialist finds THE PRODUCER so useful, how about the general 
live-stock man? 

You will all admit that the American National Live Stock 
Association was nationally prominent during the packer in- 
vestigation. Perhaps it seemed more powerful then than it 
does now. Today it can secure quicker agreement; but that 
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is largely by way of a soporific—to calm it. Half-measures 
are fed to it. Why this apparent diminution of its influence? 
My notion is that everything the American National said or 
did in those days was quoted in the 15,000 or more daily and 
weekly papers published in the United States; and now that 
calmer days are here, its voice is limited to the 6,000 who read 
THE PRODUCER, and a few papers that copy some of its articles! 

We cannot all think alike; but the modern business world 
is operated on publicity. Except through the medium of pub- 
licity, power cannot be applied to benefit live-stock producers 
and secure for them full justice. As it is conducted, THE 
PRODUCER is a great forum for the discussion of live-stock 
problems. Mr. Weld, the packer publicist, can enter its 
columns with his side of an argument on exactly the same basis 
as a rangeman from the Black Hills. 

Many of our cattlemen have a large mailing-list. Most 
of our extensive producers are interested in various publica- 
tions. What is to prevent every member of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association from inclosing a subscription 
blank for THE PRODUCER in his letters, or putting a sticker on 
them requesting the recipient to subscribe? Particularly 
when he pays a bill, the subscription blank might produce re- 
sults. Every agricultural paper should, through its editor, 
receive THE PRODUCER; every live-stock banker or loan man 
should get it. Farm papers educate; and there is a world of 
education needed for the amateurs who at present have the 
power to say us aye or nay in live-stock matters, particularly 
with regard to finance. 

One can ask for a friend what one’s pride does not permit 
him to ask for himself. Let us start a drive to make THE 
PRODUCER’s circulation in the next year twenty times what it 
is today. And when we get that done, let us start toward the 
million mark! As the national voice of a mighty industry, it 
deserves it. 


A. L. SPELLMEYER. 


COST OF MARKETING LIVE STOCK MUST 
COME DOWN 


OprEssA, TEx., September 27, 1922. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


Will somebody tell us what is the matter with freight 
rates on live stock and everything pertaining thereto? Just a 
few years ago, when a fat cow brought $60 and a four-year-old 
steer $80 to $100 at Fort Worth, it cost us about $3 per head 
to market this stuff. That included freight, commissions, and 
all other charges. Now the same cattle bring less than half 
that money, and yet it costs us around $6 per head to get them 
to market and sold. Commission charges were then $12 per 
car; now they are $18. The cowman cannot raise cattle on 
land that cost him $8 to $10 an acre, and: sell them for what 
the market offers. The only cattle we are getting any money 
for nowadays are bald-face steer calves, weighing around 400 
pounds, which go to the corn country at about $25; but if we 
offered to sell such a calf and its mother together, it is doubt- 
ful if we should get an offer of $40 for both. Is it because of 
imports, exports, or finances, or have the people quit eating 
beef? 

A 900-pound fat cow on the market today brings around 
3% cents per pound, with $6 for expenses; leaving a net of 
$25. We cannot raise such cows and sell them at that price, 
when it costs us from $8 to $10 a year to carry them. 

To make a bad matter worse, if one part of the country 
gets dry and we have to move to other pastures, they ask $1 a 
month per head—this on a $25 cow! The cowman will have 
to have more money for his cattle, or quit business. 

We made more money when we sold them at $7 per head, 
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some thirty years ago, long before we thought of breeding 
them up. At that time the range cost us nothing, labor was 
cheap, there was no expense, and we bought no bulls; hence 
most of the $7 was “velvet.” Now we have bought the land, 
are paying $100 and up for bulls, have our herds bred to 
“whitefaces”—and good ones, too; yet we are going broke at 
a two-minute gait. 

What is the remedy? A man hired a fellow to herd sheep. 
After being out half a day, the herder came back and told the 
owner that if he wanted him to herd sheep he would have to 
get another flock, as he had lost them all. If we stay in the 
cattle business, we shall soon have to have more cattle, because 
we have lost about all we had, having to sell two cows to take 


eare of one. 
T. G. HENDRICE. 


DIRECT FROM RANGE TO FEED-LOT 


CoLumBus, OHIO, September 25, 1922. 

To THE PRODUCER: 

> It will interest western breeders to learn that our plan for 
direct purchase of feeders is meeting with even greater success 
than we had dared to hope. The feeders of Ohio have been 
very quick to recognize the merits and possibilities of this new 
method, and from several adjoining and other eastern states 
have come requests for detailed information about it, and for 
permission to purchase through us, or to co-operate with us 
in this matter. Since we have declined to extend our opera- 
tions to outside states until we have our plan better perfected, 
at least two other states have decided to send their own repre- 
sentatives to the range. 

Our purchasing agent is now in Colorado, and we will 
maintain one or more men there until the run of cattle is over. 
The agent reports splendid co-operation on the part of the 
Colorado Farm Bureau, the Colorado Stock Growers’ Associa- 
tion, and the Colorado Agricultural College. 

We already have twice the number of cattle orders that 
we handled last season, with orders for from one hundred to 
two hundred head coming in daily. Last season we served 
only two counties. This season at least twenty-five counties 
will participate in our project. 

F. G. KETNER, 
Director, Live-Stock Marketing, 
Ohio Farm Bureau Federation. 


PRODUCERS’ COMMISSION ASSOCIATIONS 


CHICAGO, ILL., September 28, 1922. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

Producers’ commission .companies, operating under the 
National Live Stock Producers’ Association, are now estab- 
lished at four markets, as follows: Producers’ Live Stock 
Commission Association, National Stock Yards, Ill. (St. Louis 
market; office opened on January 2, 1922); Producers’ Com- 
‘mission Association, Indianapolis, Ind. (May 15); Chicago Pro- 
ducers’ Commission Association, Chicago, Ill. (June 19) ; Peoria 
Producers’ Commission Association, Peoria, Ill. (June 25). 

These four Producers’ companies are handling approx- 
imately $750,000 worth of live stock every week. All of them, 
excepting the office at Chicago, have ranked in first place in 
volume of business, as compared with that handled by the other 
firms doing business on their respective markets. Chicago has 
been ranking among the first seven firms. Taking all the mar- 
kets into consideration, Producers’ offices are handling approx- 
imately 12 per cent of the receipts of the four markets. On 
one of the markets they are handling as high as 20 per cent. 


The four associations since the beginning of the year haye 
handled the following number of cars of live stock by months: 
January, 250; February, 334; March, 438; April, 451; May, 
914; June, 1,540; July, 1,490; August, 1,784. The principal 
markets received approximately 14 per cent fewer hogs and 
2 per cent fewer cattle in July than in June; Producers’ com. 
panies handled approximately 3 per cent less live stock; hence 
it will be seen that, even though they handled 50 cars less jp 
July than in June, they handled a greater percentage of 
receipts. 

All the Producers’ companies have paid expenses from the 
very beginning. They even made money the first week of 
operation, and are now putting away a sizable surplus every 
week. At the end of the year a refund will be made of al] 
earnings beyond what is necessary to pay for the conduct of 
the business and to set aside a suitable surplus. 

For the past month and a half Producers’ companies have 
been making an active campaign for stocker and feeder 
animals. This has resulted in securing orders for a great 
many cars of cattle and some sheep. They are now trying to 
get western stockmen to consign to them, so that they will be 
assured of good-quality fresh stock to fill their orders. It is 
likely that a trainload of western cattle will be split between 
the Producers’ offices at Indianapolis and Peoria. 

One of the features of the Producers’ companies is that 
membership in one company carries with it the right to ship 
to any other company without paying additional fees. 

Arrangements are well advanced for opening offices at 
Buffalo, N. Y., Sioux City, Iowa, and Fort Worth, Texas. The 
Fort Worth office is being sponsored and handled by the Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association. 


F. M. SIMpPson, 
General Manager, National Live Stock 
Producers’ Association. 


NEW MEXICO ASKING FOR REDUCED RATES 


SILVER City, N. M., September 29, 1922. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


The executive committee of the New Mexico Cattle and 
Horse Growers’ Association has held a conference with repre- 
sentatives of railroads serving the Southwest, at which the 
question of extending the emergency rates on live-stock ship- 
ments until December 1 was discussed. The Santa Fe has now 
put such rates into effect between New Mexico and Arizona 
and California. Unfortunately we have not -yet succeeded in 
getting the Southern Pacific to take similar action. We also 
asked for reduced rates on feedstuff, on the same basis as in 
1918, and for a reduction in the minimum calf rates; both of 
which the representative of the Santa Fe promised to recon- 
mend. 

The principal trouble right now is a shortage of railroad 
cars—or, rather, of engines fit to operate—compelling nearly 
everyone here to postpone his fall shipments. 

Outside of Sierra County, cattle are in fair condition— 
neither fat nor excessively thin. Very few of us, however, 
can carry them through the winter, and, with the present 
prices for feeder cows, it looks as if we must either feed some 
or let them die. Moving to distant pastures has proved 4 
failure in most cases; hence our anxiety for reduced rates on 
feed—especially on cottonseed cake dnd meal. Altogether the 
outlook is far from bright. Another dry, cold winter will 
prove the final blow to a great many New Mexico cattlemen. 


HuGuH L. Hopce, 
President, New Mexico Cattle and Horse 
Growers’ Association. 
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METHODS OF PRODUCTION SHOULD BE 
CHANGED 


SoutH St. JosEPH, Mo., September 26, 1922. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


At the Kansas City and St. Joseph markets, during the 
past sixty days, I have witnessed the sale of many strings of 
grass steers, originally from the short-grass range states— 
some of them natives of my own state, Arizona. The severe 
penalty imposed on these cattle, because of the too generous 
use of the iron and the sparing use of the saw, was brought 
home to me as never before in my many years of close identi- 
fication with the live-stock industry. 

Side by side with these, cattle of similar quality, and often 
inferior to the steers from the Southwest, but which have been 
dehorned and not branded from jaw to hock, sell at anywhere 
from 20 to 40 cents per hundred more. The eastern farmer 
will not take them back to the feed-lot, because he is afraid of 
the horns, and, as he says, they have “too damn much writing 
on them.” The result is but one outlet—the packers. 

Something can and must be done to stop this economic 
waste, which is costing the cattlemen of the Southwest thou- 
sands of dollars yearly. We all know that, under present con- 
ditions of production, the margin of profit is nil. Is the time 
not now opportune for intensifying our methods of production? 
The stockmen of the West can do it by generously using 
dehorning shears and saws, and eliminating the use of un- 
wieldy irons. ; 

J. K. CAMPBELL, 
Live-Stock Market Supervisor. 


LIVE-STOCK TAXATION IN NEVADA 


RENO, NEv., September 24, 1922. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

Our sessions with the State Board of Equalization are just 
finished, and we are another year ahead in experience. I pre- 
sume Nevada is about the only state that has its live-stock 
valuations set a year in advance. We succeeded in holding 
down the sheep valuation for 1923 to $5—an increase of $1 
over the 1922 valuation—and in getting the cattlemen a reduc- 
tion to $25 from the $28 of 1922. Bucks remain at $8, and 
bulls at $90. On cultivated lands a reduction of 20 per cent 
was made, pasture and range-land valuations remaining as 
for 1922. 

While we made headway, I am not at all satisfied with the 
existing situation regarding taxation on land and live stock. 
This year, in an endeavor better to present our interests along 
this line, we prepared a tabulation showing the gross amount 
of production of agriculture and live stock in Nevada, based 
on 1921. Having gross-volume-of-business figures for rail- 
roads and mines, and with our new figures for land and live 
stock, we proceeded to compare the percentages of gross income 
absorbed for state taxes from these three main lines of busi- 
ness. County taxes were not figured, as their rates fluctuate 
so widely. The state rate is uniform on all classes of prop- 
erty. Our figures showed that for state taxes they took 3.06 
per cent of our gross income, while from the gross earnings of 
the railroads they took but 1.36 per cent, and from the mines 
0.42 per cent. Mines, of course, have a special dispensation 
here, under which only net proceeds are taxed, to which is 
added the value of improvements. On an average, our county 
rates for 1921 were three times the state rate, and, conse- 
quently, to get percentages on both state and county taxes, we 
have but to multiply the above by four. This procedure shows 
that over 12 per cent of our gross income was taken for state 
and county taxes in 1921. 
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Our outstanding difficulty is that we are up against a tax 
system where property is valued more on the basis of political 
expedient than on the basis of fact. Our live-stock valuations 
are fixed by the State Board of Equalization—a body consist- 
ing of our seventeen county assessors and the seven members 
of the State Tax Commission. The assessors, of course, hold 
the balance of power. Here we have a situation where a state- 
wide property is valued by seven men with nothing but local 
viewpoints and with the voters in each county to satisfy. In 
at least seven of our counties interests other than the stock- 
growers are in power. ; 

Every main class of property in Nevada, with the excep- 
tion of ours, has some special method of assessment. The rail- 
roads quickly got valuation of their property away from the 
individual assessors and under the Tax Commission. Mining 
was originally protected under our state constitution. It looks 
to me as if our next best move would be to get valuations of 
live stock away from the assessors and before the Tax Com- 
mission, where there will be a real chance to secure valuations 
on the basis of a showing of facts and less on the basis of bar- 
gaining. Then we must get busy and go deeper into the 
matter of collecting data as to comparative apportionment of 
taxes. After all, however, we shall never get our just dues 
until our old general property-tax law is discarded and new 
tax legislation secured. 


VERNON METCALF, 
Secretary, Nevada Land and Live Stock Association. 





PACKER COMPETITION KEEN 


J. E. P. 


ACKINGTOWN is a prolific source of rumor. The latest, 

which has been emphatically and repeatedly denied, is an 
Armour-Wilson merger, with the versatile “Tom” Wilson at 
the helm. Meanwhile all the packers’ securities have enhanced 
in value materially, Armour’s preferred stock going to par, 
and every bond emission of the packers, paying 5 per cent or 
more, selling at par or better. A tip is out that the packer 
stocks are a purchase. 

An Armour-Wilson combination would have the effect of 
eliminating much “overhead.” It is possible that the “big 
packer” game has been overdone. In Marshalltown, Iowa, 
not long since, salesmen for five concerns solicited orders one- 
day, and sold less than two carloads of product. Their salaries 
and expenses may be conjectured, discrediting the theory that 
the packing business on a big scale is operated economically. 
As a matter of fact, there is room for economy. 

The big packers are handicapped by excessive “overhead.” 
Their salary list is bloated. Since the war, when they 
catered to “big business,” they have had to contend with the 
more economic activities of a score or more of smaller com- 
petitors, who catered to “the trade” during the European scrim- 
mage, and ever since have been tenaciously holding the ground 
they then acquired. This struggle is still going on, and its 
outcome will be watched with interest. The theory that the 
meat-packing business was likely to become a monopoly is no 
longer tenable. 

The “big packer” thrived during the long period of excess 
live-stock production, when he was able, by reason of resources 
and storage capacity, to tuck away in his cellars the surplus of 
one season to provide for the deficiency of another. The stuff 
cost him little, volume was enormous, and a small margin 
yielded colossal aggregate profits. But, to use a popular 
phrase, “them days is gone.” The processor on a limited scale 
has a distinct advantage over the big packers, both with 
respect to overhead expense and in the matter of personal con- 
tact with his customers. He may survive. 





































































WASHINGTON LETTER 


[From our Special Correspondent] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., September 29, 1922. 


HE FORDNEY-McCUMBER TARIFF BILL, officially 

known as the “Tariff Act of 1922,” was signed by Presi- 
dent Harding on September 21, and became effective at mid- 
night on that date. Upon signing the measure, the President 
pronounced the law’s elastic provision, that gives the executive 
power to raise and lower rates affected by changing valuations, 
the “greatest contribution toward progress in tariff-making in 
the nation’s history.” 

The Capper-Tincher bill, which provides for the super- 
vision by the Secretary of Agriculture of trading in- grain 
futures on the Chicago Board of Trade and other grain 
exchanges in the United States, was likewise signed on Sep- 
tember 21 by President Harding. The new law takes the 
place of the regulatory provisions of the Future Trading Act 
of August 24, 1921, which were declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court of the United States last May. In sub- 
stance, the new law is the same as the old, but is based on 
the power of Congress to regulate interstate commerce, while 
the former statute was based on the taxing power of Congress. 
The new law does not become operative until November 1. 
It does not interfere with hedging transactions on the boards 
of trade; neither does it interfere with ordinary speculation 
in the buying or selling of contracts for future delivery. If, 
however, there should be evidence of undue manipulation, or 
attempts to corner the market, or of the dissemination of false 
or misleading information about crop or market conditions by 
members of the exchanges, such conduct would be inquired into 
and promptly dealt with as required by the law. In addition, 
it prohibits the exchanges from discriminating against co- 
operative associations of grain-producers who may desire mem- 
bership in order to obtain the use of the facilities of the grain 
exchanges. The Secretary of Agriculture also is given the 
requisite authority to examine the books and records of the 
members of the exchanges, and to require such reports as may 
be necessary to carry out its provisions. 

Representative Addison T. Smith, of Idaho, joint author 
of the Smith-McNary reclamation bill, was chosen chairman 
of the House Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid 
Lands, to succeed the late Moses P. Kinkaid, of Nebraska. 


It seems that the President would prefer to have a special 
session of Congress this fall, but will wait until after election 
to sound out members of both houses. If a reasonable num- 
ber are willing to convene, the session will be called. The main 
purpose will be to consider the ship-subsidy measure. The 
President believes that, if a session were called in November, 
a big enough lead would be gained to permit legislation to be 
completed before Christmas. In this event he thinks Congress 
should adjourn on March 4, without making it necessary for 
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an extra session of the new Congress during the spring and 
summer. The President is anxious to have a respite from 
Congress next summer. 

The Department of Agriculture during September ap. 
nounced the results of its recent prosecutions of nine cases 
of adulteration and misbranding of cottonseed cake and meal. 
Eight concerns in five different states were fined for such 
violations of the Pure Food and Drugs Act. Too low protein 
content and short weights were in most cases the basis of the 
prosecutions. During the year the department prosecutes 
large number of such cases, thus protecting the public avainst 
adulteration and misbranding of these and other animal feeds, 

The Federal Trade Commission recently issued an order 
against Swift & Co., requiring them to divest themselves of 
all the capital stock, and the fruits of acquisitions therefrom, 
of the Moultrie Packing Company, of Moultrie, Ga., and the 
Andalusia Packing Company, of Andalusia, Ala. It will be 
recalled that the commission last May ordered Armour & Co. 
to dispose of their interest in the Stanton Packing Company, 
of Spokane, Wash. 

The persistent rumor of the development of a merger of 
some of the big packers—probably Armour and Wilson—is a 
subject of deep interest to official circles in Washington. Every 
now and then since last April the press of the country has 
been telling of a pending merger. Of course, the packers every 
time rushed out with their denials, but old observers know 
that consolidations are preceded by just such press stories and 
denials. Apparently there is something doing. This merger 
rumor raises many very interesting questions regarding public 
attitude and policy toward these consolidations and monopolies. 
Incidentally the question is asked whether the Secretary of 
Agriculture or the Federal Trade Commission now has juris- 
diction over the merger provisions of the Clayton Act with 
respect to the packers. Section 7 of the Clayton Act makes 
mergers such as the one proposed illegal. In this connection 
it is significant to note that the Federal Trade Commission has 
just succeeded in preventing the consummation of the proposed 
merger of the three steel companies announced recently. 

The Department of Agriculture recently gave out the fol- 
lowing facts: The level of prices paid producers of the United 
States for the principal crops decreased about 5.1 per cent 
during August; in the past ten years the price level decreased 
about 2.4 per cent during August. On September 1 the index 
figure of prices was about 2.8 per cent higher than a year ago, 
53.1 per cent lower than two years ago, and 31.9 per cent 
lower than the average of the past ten years on September 1. 
The prices of meat animals—hogs, cattle, sheep, and chickens— 
to producers of the United States decreased 5.6 from July 15 
to August 15; in the past ten years prices in the like period 
increased 1.3 per cent. On August 15 the index figure of prices 
for these meat animals was about 0.8 per cent lower than two 
years ago, and 19.5 per cent lower than the average of the 
past ten years on August 15. 
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Stocks of wool in and afloat to the United States on June 
30, 1922, totaled 479,151,184 pounds, grease equivalent, accord- 
ing to the quarterly joint wool-stock report just released by 
the Bureau of the Census and the Bureau of Agricultural 
Eeoonomics. This is the first report issued under a joint ar- 
rangement between the two government bureaus. Of this 
amount, 54.8 per cent was foreign wool and 45.2 per cent 
domestic production. 

Reports received by the Department of Agriculture indi- 
cate that 2,215,000 farmers, or an average of about 1,100 per 
county, adopted methods introduced by the county extension 
agents in handling their live stock or crops in 1922. 

The Comptroller of the Currency, D. R. Crissinger, re- 
cently presented a summary of Uncle Sam’s money sent to 
Europe since August, 1914. It reaches the tremendous total 
of nearly twenty-two billions of dollars. Of this amount, twelve 
billion dollars is government loans, with accumulated interest. 





FOREST OFFICIAL DISCUSSES POLICIES 


T THE MID-YEAR MEETING of the American National 
A Live Stock Association, held in Denver August 25-26, a 
resolution was passed protesting against “any general hori- 
ontal increase in grazing fees on national forests,” transfer 
to the government of the ownership of improvements con- 
structed on forest ranges by the present permittees, and the 
increasing damage to such ranges resulting from the activities 
of campers. Certain changes in the dates for payment of 
erazing fees were asked for, request was made that ample 
opportunity be given users to be heard before a different scale 
of rates was put into effect, and some other matters connected 
with the administration of the forests were dealt with. (See 
Resolution No. 7, page 19 of September PRopucER.) Copies 
of the resolution were sent to the officials of the Forest Service 
at Washington. Under date of September 11, 1922, in a com- 
munication addressed to Secretary T. W. Tomlinson, Acting 
Forester L. V. Kneipp makes the following reply: 


“It has been repeatedly pointed out to your Association 
and to the stockmen generally that no conclusion would be 
reached on the grazing fees to be put into effect at the begin- 
ning of 1924 until the range-appraisal work has been com- 
pleted and all the data collected and carefully analyzed. The 
stockmen have also been informed that they will be given full 
opportunity to examine this information which we have col- 
lected and to submit any recommendations they may wish to 
make before the fees are finally adjusted. I wish again to 
assure you that this policy of conferring with the stockmen 
will be continued. 

“The question of the transfer of ownership of range im- 
provements on national forests, referred to in Clause No. 3 of 
Resolution No. 7, is also one that can best be settled after com- 
pletion of the appraisal. I feel sure that we shall be in a 
much better position to discuss this question at the same time 
the fees are adjusted to go into effect at the beginning of 1924, 
since all the circumstances surrounding the construction of 
improvements will not be fully known until we have analyzed 
our data very carefully and reached a decision as to the best 
policy to pursue in fairness to the stockmen and the govern- 
ment. 


“Clause No. 4 [regulation of camping] touches a question 
of importance in forest administration. While there has been 
some little conflict between grazing and recreational use in 
certain localities, the matter is being worked out on the ground 
in co-operation with the state associations, the individual 
stockmen, and the campers and hunters on the national forests. 
We have endeavored to inform campers and hunters of the 
presence of live stock on the ranges, and to impress upon them 
the necessity of their being careful not to disturb the stock or 
to prevent it from using watering-places. This is being ac- 
complished by the posting of signs at favorite camping-sites, 
where interference with stock is at all likely, and by discussing 
the matter personally with the campers. Since the national 
forests must be open at all times to those seeking recreation 
nour mountains, it is felt that, as a general policy, no special 
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restrictions should at this time be promulgated, but that the 
matter should be adjusted on the ground as the occasion 
demands. 

“With reference to Clause No. 5 [co-operation between 
Forest Service and Biological Survey in predatory-animal 
work], I feel sure that your Association is fully aware of the 
co-operative plans which have been in effect with the Biological 
Survey for a number of years. I shall be glad to receive any 
a or recommendations for the improvement of these 
plans. 

“It may be stated, in connection with Clause No. 6 [change 
of dates for payment of grazing fees], that the question of the 
dates on which grazing fees will be due is left to the judgment 
of the district forester in each district. This plan seems pref- 
erable to one establishing an arbitrary date, since it contem- 
plates setting a date which will best meet the needs of the 
industry in each section. 

“When the five-year permits were put into effect in 1919, 
it was felt that as few changes as possible should be made in 
our regulations during the five-year period. That period ex- 
pires, as you know, at the close of the grazing season of 1923. 
It is possible that some changes can be made which will prove 
beneficial to the industry in such states as Arizona and New 
Mexico, but before they are finally decided upon I hope to have 
the benefit of full discussion and the active advice and co- 
operation of the stockmen. 

“In order to cover the situation fully, a conference of all 
the men in charge of grazing on national forests and the 
district foresters will be held in the West about the last two 
weeks in February, 1923. It is now planned to turn the last 
two or three days of the meeting over to representatives of the 
live-stock interests. This conference should secure a full pres- 
entation of the stockmen’s viewpoint, and enable the Forest 
Service to adopt such plans and policies as are essential to the 
welfare of the whole industry.” 


DISTRIBUTION OF GOVERNMENT VACCINE 


N OUR “STOCKMEN’S EXCHANGE” for September 

appeared a letter, signed by “Fred Otley and others,” of 
Lawen, Oregon, in which vigorous protest was voiced against 
the discontinuance of free distribution of blackleg vaccine by 
the Department of Agriculture, and request made that live- 
stock associations take the matter up with officials of the 
department, with a view to the possible restoration of “this 
valuable government aid to the live-stock industry.” We sub- 
mitted the question to the Bureau of Animal Industry, asking 
for a statement of the reasons for the stoppage, and under 
date of September 14, 1922, received the following reply from 
J. R. Mohler, chief of that bureau: 


“Replying to your letter of September 7, asking the reason 
for the stoppage of blackleg vaccine production and distribu- 
tion by this bureau, you are informed that this resulted from 
a provision of law inserted in the Agricultural Appropriations 
Act for the current year, to the effect that no part of the 
appropriation might ‘be used for the manufacture, prepara- 
tion, or distribution of blackleg vaccine.’ This language was 
— by a reduction in the appropriation covering the 
work. 

“As you probably know, the department’s vaccine was 
inferior to the commercial product put on the market several 
years ago. The bureau had recommended to Congress that 
either it be given enough additional money to make the im- 
proved vaccine, or else that the distribution be discontinued, 
as it was felt that the bureau should send out only the best 
possible product. Under the existing financial condition, the 
Appropriations Committee decided that it would be better to 
cut out the project entirely than to go to increased expense to 
provide the product of higher grade. 

“It was probably recognized, also, that there is little 
excuse now for the free governmental distribution of a product 
which can be purchased everywhere.” 


From this it is clear, first, that the government vaccine 
was not held in quite such high esteem by those who made it 
as by the signers of the protest; secondly, that nothing can be 
done without specific congressional action; and, thirdly, that 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, in view of the fact that excel- 
lent vaccine can now be procured easily from private manu- 
facturers, is not disposed to insist on such action. 
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FOREST SERVICE REMOVAL RUMORED 


TIS REPORTED from Washington that the transfer of the 
Forest Service to the Department of the Interior has been 
definitely decided upon, and that Secretary Wallace’s acquies- 
eence in this step has been obtained. Provision for the trans- 
fer, it is stated, will be included in the bill for the general 
reorganization of government departments which is to be pre- 
sented to Congress at the opening of the next session. 

While this information has been sent out through unofficial 
channels, there is reason to believe that it is correct. It is 
known that the President has been strongly in favor of such 
a change of jurisdiction for the national forests, and that the 
only obstacle in the way has been the opposition within the 
Department of Agriculture, now said to have been overcome. 


YARDAGE CHARGES ON STOCK DECEASED 
AND DISEASED 


T SOME of the live-stock markets stock-yard companies 
have been collecting yardage charges on animals arriving 
dead in cars. As the Interstate Commerce Act provides that 
transportation of live stock by railroad shall include unloading 
and delivery at public stock-yards without charge to the ship- 
per, and as the phrase “live stock” is held also to cover dead 
stock, an order has been issued by the Packers and Stock-Yards 
Administration requesting that the practice of charging the 
shipper for removal of dead animals from cars to railroad plat- 
forms or otherwise, for which service stock-yard companies are 
supposed to receive compensation from the carriers, be dis- 
continued. 

In regard to yardage charges on crippled animals, it is 
held that, since the haulage of such stock to the pens necessi- 
tates providing vehicles of some kind, ‘a certain charge for 
this service is justifiable. 


GOVERNMENT NEEDS WEIGHT SUPERVISORS 


N OPEN, COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION for the posi- 
tions of Live-Stock Weight Supervisor (at an annual 
salary of $2,740 to $3,600 or over) and Live-Stock Weight 
Assistant Supervisor (at a salary of $2,000 to $2,740), under 
the Packers and Stock-Yards Administration, is announced by 
the United States Civil. Service Commission. Applications 
will be rated beginning October 10, and thereafter as received 
until November 28, 1922. Applicants should apply for Form 
2118 to the Civil Service Commission at Washington or to the 
nearest local United States Civil Service Board. 





WORLD’S WHEAT HARVEST 


FAIRLY ACCURATE ESTIMATE of the world’s wheat 

A production for 1922 is now possible. Omitting Russia 
and Mexico, from which no reliable figures are available, total 
production is calculated to be 3,019,526,000 bushels. In 1921 
it was 3,059,596,000 bushels. The pre-war average, 1909-13, 
was 2,890,353,000 bushels. 
, In most European countries the wheat harvest this year 
has fallen below that of 1921. Total production for Europe 
is estimated at 1,100,991,000 bushels, as against 1,238,256,000 
bushels in 1921 and a pre-war average of 1,275,157,000 bushels. 
The Southern Hemisphere likewise shows a decrease from the 
previous season. On the other hand, the United States, Canada, 
and India have increased their wheat output in 1922. 

Reports from Russia are conflicting. It seems certain, 
however, that crop conditions in that country have been much 
more favorable than last summer, and that it will be able to 
take care of its own needs until next season. 





LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN SEPTEMBER 


BY JAMES E.. POOLE 


HE CATTLE CAMP may be divided into two sections 

Contentment, bordering on enthusiasm, exists in one; dis. 
content, tinged with rebellion, in the other. In one camp jg 
the feeder; the other is the habitat of the grazier. Feeders 
are making more money from beef production than ever before: 
graziers are in much the same mental condition as were feeders 
a year ago, when, to use a Hibernianism, they were pocketing 
severe losses. 

Of course, there is a reason. Some profess to know it: 
others are guessing at it. Killers assert that they can sell 
good beef; the other kind is adhesive to the “hang-rail.” 





Prime Steer Makes Sudden Leap 


September was a somewhat spectacular period in the fat- 
cattle market. At the end of August killers balked at paying 
$11 for steers with show quality; before the end of September 
they parted with $12.25 for the same kind of cattle, and ap. 
peared to like it. Meanwhile middle grades had emulated the 
example of the brave old Duke of York’s five thousand men, 
who marched up the hill and then marched down again. The 
near-good grade of short-feds followed choice steers closely and 
illogically until the middle of September, when they were ob- 
viously out of line, a sharp decline occurring when readjust- 
ment became inevitable; but a large share of the crop sold at 
a range of $9.25 to $10.75, and without exception these cattle 
made money. Grassers that had. been fed just enough corn to 
make a showing of grain in the dung were able to get over; 
but when the turn of the lane was reached the counterfeit good 
kind was relegated to its proper relative position. 


Inferior Grades Plentiful 


Supply was heavy all around the market circle all through 
September; but it was a run of cattle, as distinguished from 
beef. Anywhere from 100,000 to 130,000 bovine heads, also 
tails, were counted at the ten principal markets on a succes- 
sion of Mondays; yet the upper crust was thin. Countless acres 
of bovine “crap,” to use stock-yard vernacular, showed uw), 
seriously impairing market digestion and establishing a wide 
spread in prices. At Fort Worth thousands of mean little 
grass steers were peddled at $2.75 to $3.50, and at every south- 
western market cattle of the “heretic” type loomed up cor- 
spicuously. Bovine trash was also strongly represented at 
northern markets; and in this connection Canadian junk must 
not be omitted. Buyers had.an abundance of bear ammunition 
in supply figures, but when they went in quest of good beef 
they had to hustle. 


Margin Wide on Fed Cattle 


On fed cattle, eligible to bids of $10 or better, feeders’ mar- 
gins were wide. One drove came from a Sangamon (Illinois) 
County feed-lot to earn $12, averaging close to 1,500 pounds, 
that cost $6.40 on the Chicago market last fall. Thousands of 
short-fed steers showed a $4 margin. I spotted one load of 
1,100-pound steers, which the owner picked up in Kansas last 
November at $18 per head, that were good enough to get $10.50 
per cwt., or else the buyer made a bad play. The Mineral Point 
(Wisconsin) crowd came riding into town with strings of 
steers—grassers that had just tasted corn, but were eligible 
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to from $10 to $10.40, costing $7 to $8 when secured last spring 
at Omaha and Chicago; enabling them to recover at least some 
of the money they lost last year. It proved to be a veritable 
harvest for those with qualitied, decently conditioned cattle; 
otherwise they did not participate in the hilarity. 


Brisk Demand for Best Beef 


Killers had one explanation, and it was by no means 
illogical. “Can’t get enough good beef; don’t want the other 
kind,” said a cattle-buyer who usually is sane. “We are send- 
ing the beef of steers costing around $11 into mining camps 
and steel towns. Before the war they took bull beef. Men 
earnins $10 to $15 per day are naturally epicurean in their 
gastronomic tastes. The only pleasure they have is catering 
to their stomachs, and when in funds they go the limit. For- 
merly we had plenty of places to put frozen beef; under new 
conditions we cannot give it away.” And there you are. The 
premise is certain; the conclusion logical. Guests at the Wall- 
doff-Castoria no longer have a monopoly; the erstwhile poor 
man is getting an inning. 


Unexpected Again Happening 


This, then, is the present status of the fat-cattle market. 
Nobody expected what has happened—which is probably the 
reason why it did happen. A few months ago some of the bull 
element mustered sufficient temerity to predict a $12 cattle 
market along some time toward the holidays, and, as usual, 
elicited ridicule. Now they are wearing an I-told-you-so ex- 
pression, and forecasting still higher prices, despite the recog- 
nized fact that the footing of an eleventh-hour bull is always 
dangerous. Nevertheless, there is a possibility of pyrotechnical 
displays. 

Big Cattle Score Premium 

Big cattle—the kind that could not elicit bids around $9 
per cwt. when the market was gorged with that kind a year 
ago—have sold at $11.50 to $12. They have earned a slight 
premium over yearlings and handy-weights, but not enough to 
make them a good production proposition, as the presence of 
afew more would probably have caused a dollar slump. Feed- 
ers, profiting by recent experience, have declined to start big 
cattle on feed and are in a position to compliment themselves 
on their sagacity. Those who laid in 800- to 900-pound steers 
last fall, carrying them along to the 1,400- to 1,500-pound stage, 
have been well rewarded; but the feeder of light cattle was on 
safer ground all the time. 


Calves Have Brought Profit 


It has been another profitable season for calf-handlers. 
Calves costing around $20 per head last fall, and finished to 
a degree that made them eligible to from $10 to $11, have been 
money-makers. The limited number of prime yearlings selling 
at $11.50 to $12 may not have been more profitable, as the last 
layer of bloom cost money to make; but they furnished a 
demonstration of the fact that pure-bred steers may be profit- 
ably beefed. If this practice was generally adopted by castrat- 
ing plain calves eligible to registry, the surplus of undesirable 
pure-bred bulls would be eliminated and a better market made 
for the pick of the annual crop. The proper place for the pure- 
bred scrub male of the bovine species is in beef production. 


Nondescript a Poor Performer 


Bum cattle have been realizing similar prices. Unless 
Possessing quality, they have only one outlet—the killer, at 
his own price. Showing decent quality, they get feeder com- 
Petition; but feeders will not consider the nondescript type of 
steer, save “at a price;” and that price is invariably his price. 
The $4.50 to $7.50 grades of grass cattle have been consistently 
bad actors, and even on the middle grades the market has been 
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both erratic and unreliable. Obviously, economy of production 
would dictate elimination of such stuff from commercial supply. 


Settlement of the coal strike, together with gradual adjust- 
ment of railroad labor disputes, has undoubtedly resulted in 
betterment of the cattle market, and that betterment has been 
reflected mainly in the upper end of the price list. 


Hog Stages Come-Back 


Just about the time a Packingtown human megaphone 
announced a 6-cent winter hog-market probability the course 
of trade events proceeded to discredit him. Incidentally, 
growers recovered confidence in the future of the market. On 
the August low spot average cost of hogs at Chicago dropped 
below $8; at the third week of September it was well above $9. 
This did not mean that the bear campaign had been abandoned 
by any means, as packers were merely awaiting a favorable 
opportunity to resume bear raiding. The megaphone referred 
to, taking his cue from the reaction, revised his prediction to 
$7, basing it on the theory that the country is full of hogs 
and corn. 

Dumping Should Be Avoided 


October found the market nervous. The contending forces 
stripped for battle, in a metaphorical sense. If packers do not 
put up $7 hog droves at Chicago this side of January, it will 
not be their fault, as they intend to make the effort, even if they 
burst a suspender doing so. Producers may lend assistance by 
dumping light hogs, as a certain Iowa farm editor, who should 
know better, has advised. For such dumping there is no mar- 
ket; in fact, every scrap of available evidence warrants feeding 
hogs out—at least to medium weight. Cattle-feeders, of course, 
must hold hogs until cattle are ready to go—which means 
weight. 

Pig Crop Reported Large 

A big pig crop in the early stage of maturity has been 
vociferously touted. That it actually exists is by no means 
certain. But it is a lead-pipe cinch that domestic consumption 
of everything which the porcine carcass yields is on an enor- 
mous scale, and will continue so unless a cataclysm happens 
along. Export demand was somewhat curtailed a few weeks 
back, but has come to life recently. Stocks of meat and lard 
abroad are admittedly light, and only lack of European pur- 
chasing power prevents disappearance overnight of the stock 
of lard and meats on this side of the Atlantic. 


Spreading Seares Is Poor Policy 


Throwing scares into the hog-raisers’ camp is a periodical 
performance, and it is doubtful policy, especially when the 
effort lacks justification. In this instance the National Pro- 
visioner—the organ of the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers—was the medium; the author, a provision broker with 
packer affiliations. Finding that it had elicited a chorus of 
disapproval, the Provisioner repudiated responsibility, contend- 
ing that it had merely voiced individual opinion. In any other 
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publication the threat would have passed unnoticed, but, ap- 
pearing in the trade oracle, it was dignified as a target and 
evoked a broadside of protest. As a matter of fact, a 6-cent 
hog forecast was ill-timed, impolitic, and absurd. Equally so 
was the subsequent advice by the Iowa farm publication to 
jettison light hogs. Throwing cargo overboard while the ship 
is on an even keel is not good seamanship. 


Outlook Reasonably Reassuring 


Properly distributed, the maturing crop of hogs will find 
a good market. Pacific-coast pork-eaters must again invade 
the Corn Belt for meat; the eastern crop of shoats will go to 
the shambles early; the Cotton Belt, after butting into the hog 
game, has quit; and the teeming industrial masses of the popu- 
lous East will eat pork, because it is the most economical meat 
available. 
ploded, and, while Europe may not be able to buy as much lard 
and meats as it coyld stow away in its capacious, but not over- 
stuffed, paunch, it must absorb a considerable quantity or 
starve—an alternative not likely to be accepted. 

After recent hog-market performance, that bourse is en- 
titled to a reasonable measure of confidence. 


Sheep Shortage Marked 


Sheep scarcity has arrived. The market has made a dis- 
play of bare shelves all season, but until September the trade 
did not sense how short the 1922 lamb crop was, both east and 
west of the Missouri River. Now it knows, and is wrestling 
with a problem that, though inevitable, was deferred. 

_ September receipts of ovine stock at the seven principal 
markets were only 1,095,000 head, compared with 1,549,000 
last year. The major shortage was in lambs, although sheep 
were also scarce. This caused no concern, as the public is not 
eating heavy mutton; in fact, the handful of mature sheep 
reporting at the markets did not get a warm reception, selling 
at half the price of lambs, and even less. Dressed lamb also 
commanded double the price of heavy mutton, and the outlet 
was narrow at that. Receipts of sheep and lambs at the seven 
principal markets for July, August, and September was 840,000 
less than during the corresponding period of 1921. The feeder 
movement during the same period showed substantial increases, 
and would have been much heavier had it been possible to fill 
orders. 


Difficult to Meet Requirements 


The big bulge occurred at the middle of September, when 
acute shortage blew off the lid which killers, bad been holding 
on the market. The daily pegged price ws discarded in the 
scramble to get enough stuff to take care of trade requirements. 
Dressed lamb in the carcass went to 30 cents per pound, or 
slightly higher, and, singularly enough, consumers followed an 
even steeper advance in retail cost. Killers, when unable to 
meet their requirements on the open market, went to other 
coolers to beg enough meat to extricate them from their pre- 
dicament. One day in September a small concern at Chicago 
made a purchase of 1,500 lambs at $14.50 per cwt., and had 
barely stowed the carcasses away in the cooler when a major 
concern bought the entire package at a substantial profit. 


Choice Lambs Go to $14.75 


On the September bulge good-to-choice lambs went to a 
$14.50 to $14.75 basis at Chicago, and were even higher at 
Missouri River markets, especially Kansas City. On the low 
spot early in the month, $13 was not quotable, as choice lambs 
sold down to $12.85:on one session, when killers imagined they 
had the situation well in hand. The rise culminated in a slight 
reaction during the last week in September, but this was in 
expectation of a heavier October run, due to improved rail 
facilities and delay in marketing several big standard western 


The bugaboo of lard surplus has already been ex- 
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lamb bands, among them that of the Wood Live Stock Com. 
pany, of Idaho, which usually goes to the shambles during 
September. 


Feeders Competing with Killers 


Killers have strenuously resisted the upturn, resorting { 
every device known to a coterie of resourceful and invenioy; 
buyers; but, as feeders were on the alert for anything tha} 
looked useful, and were willing to pay killer prices, a beg, 
campaign was hopeless under the circumstances. “What’s the 
use of trying to hold down prices when feeders are ready iy 
take the stuff right out from under your nose?” queried a dis. 
gusted buyer when he saw whole bands of western lam! being 
weighed up, straight, to yard traders. Feeders, who would not 
look at thin western lambs at $7 a year ago, indulged in a buy. 
ing rush for the same stuff around $14.50 on this occasion. 


Western Lambs in Poor Condition 


Western lambs came in poor condition, with a largze per. 
centage of feeders, thereby aggravating adverse conditions 
under which killers labored. Dressing percentages were de. 
ficient, standard bands falling considerably under normal per- 
formance, which made cost on the hooks even higher than it 
looked on paper. On the rise a large percentage of the lamb 
crop sold at $14 to $14.65, compared with $7.75 to 58.75 a 
year ago. 

Yearlings Share in Rise 


Yearlings, which were abnormally scarce, followed lambs, 
as the product could be made to do substitute duty for lamb. 
Choice light yearlings went to $12.50; a heavy, undesirable 
kind selling at $9.25. Choice light wethers sold at $8.50 to $9, 
but heavy wethers had to sell at $6.25, a good class of western 
grassers going at $7 to $7.25. For light ewes, the product of 
which is also vended in the guise of lamb, $7 or better was 
paid, while heavy ewes went as low as $3.50, and culls to 82 
and even less. 


Breeding Ewes in Less Demand 


Mainly because country banks re” 1sed to make long-time 
loans, demand for breeding sheep fel\ off. Bankers were pro- 
fuse with offerings of short-term x to purchase feeding 
stock, but insisted on keeping their assets liquid. A few west- 
ern yearling ewes sold at $11 to $11.45, but it was a slow trade 
at $6.50 to $7 on good mixed-age bunches; aged, thin western 
stock going as low as $4. 


Early October Registers Break 


On Monday, October 2, lambs on the Chicago market broke 
75 cents. A significant phase of the day’s transactions was the 
fact that the top cut of the Wood lambs from Idaho went to 
killers at $14.40, while feeders paid $14.75 for the light end. 
This is without precedent in trade history. 


STOCKERS MOVING EAST 


J. E. P. 


N ENORMOUS MOVEMENT of stock and feeding cattle 
A to the Corn Belt and territory east of Chicago is in 
progress. In one week, at the middle of September, Kansas 
City sent out over 2,000 cars, and something like 50 per cent 
of Omaha’s cattle receipts are finding the stocker outlet. That 
trade is of similar volume at the smaller markets, not to speak 
of a generous direct movement around the markets, many Corn 
Belt operators having taken time by the forelock early in the 
season by contracting cattle on the range. This movement 
has been handicapped by a deplorable rail situation; otherwis¢ 
it would have been of even larger volume. 

All over the Corn Belt cattle have been closely marketed 
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at profitable prices, and the profit is being reinvested. Al- 
{hough curtailed by September heat, the corn crop was by no 
means destroyed, damage being mainly local. The bulk of this 
grain, both the carry-over from 1921 and the new crop, will 
be fed. Feeders’ margins have been so substantial, and money 
js so easy, compared with last year, that not only has confi- 
dence in beef-making been restored, but a surprising degree 
of exuberance, contrasted w:th the gloom and despondency of 
a year ago, has developed. As usual, many feeders are biting 
off more than they can masticate, although it must be admitted 
that caution has been observed. Still smarting under heavy 
inventory loss incurred on the crop of high-priced stock cattle 
acquired in the fall of 1920, which was liquidated at unprece- 
dented loss in the finished state last year, feeders are refusing 
to lay in high-priced cattle, most of them firmly inserting their 
peg in the $7 hole for the best. Some are spreading their 
money over as many cattle as possible, getting numbers at the 
expense of quality. This policy is on the theory that the ex- 
perience of the early part of 1922 will be repeated, and that 
condition rather than quality will be the market factor. The 
idea may be good, but markets rarely repeat. However, feed- 
ers, by taking common cattle, are evading high prices on the 
good ones. 

The big bullocks are taboo. While they are commanding 
a slight premium over finished light cattle at present, feeders 
have played with heavy steers, not wisely but too well, in recent 
years, and, having been burned, dread fire. The droves of 
1,000- to 1,100-pound feeders sent to the country for a corn-crib 
cross this fall may easily be enumerated, and they are intended 
for a quick turn, the owner watching the market nervously 
meanwhile. 

Stockers and feeders are selling at anywhere from $4 to 
$8 per cwt.—a wide range that indicates diversity of character. 
A few $8.25 to $8.50 fleshy feeders are going on corn, and in- 
stances are reported where $9 was paid for this class of cattle; 
but trades above $7.50 are rare, and $6.50 to $7 stockers are 
the popular “birds.” Feeders want cattle weighing from 700 
to 800 pounds, and the lighter a bunch of stockers trots over 
the scales, the better ittsells. 

Certain localities i” Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska are 
short of corn; but ~ South Dakota, Illinois, and territory 
east of Chicago will feed. West of Chicago cost of handling 
corn to the terminal maz..ets is prohibitive, leaving the grower 
no alternative but to feed, u..tess he desires to hold his crop 
in the crib to look at. 

A significant phase of current cattle trade is that country 
buyers are not asking commission houses for purchase money. 
This means either that local banks are able to lubricate the 
business, or that feeders are using their own money. 


THE DENVER MARKET 


BY W. N. FULTON 


HE USUAL AUTUMN MOVEMENT of cattle and sheep 

from the range country to the Denver market began in 
earnest in September. Receipts of all classes of stock were 
heavier than for the corresponding month of last year, due 
doubtless to the fact that the range cured early this year, and 
the stock was ready to board the cars considerably earlier than 
usual. As compared with the same month of 1921, September 
receipts show gains of 17,762 cattle, 3,940 calves, 4,355 hogs, 
24,925 sheep, 751 horses, and 637 cars. For the nine months 
ending September 30 the increase in receipts at Denver, com- 
pared with the same period of 1921, was 108,226 cattle, 12,372 
calves, 34,364 hogs, 37,122 sheep, 4,009 horses, and 2,816 cars. 

Cattle trade was on a healthy basis during the entire 
month of September, and prices were well maintained. Some 
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fluctuation occurred from day to day. Heavy receipts invari- 
ably resulted in a drop in values, while limited offering was 
as readily reflected in an appreciation of prices. At the close, 
however, there was little material change from the quotations 
of one month ago. Good killing steers were selling largely at 
from $7 to $7.50, with a top for the month of $8 on fancy fat 
steers. Cows were bringing $4 to $5 for a fair-to-good grade 
of killers, and choice light heifers $5.50 or better. Feeding 
steers were going back to the country at $6.50 to $7.25 for a 
fair-to-good grade, while choice fleshy, heavy steers sold at 
$7.90 and $8 for short finish. 

The strong demand on the Denver market for feeding and 
stocker cattle was the outstanding feature of the market dur- 
ing the month. In addition to the buying by feeders to fill 
their feed-lots in Colorado, many eastern buyers were present, 
and the competition from all sources was strong. This feeder- 
buying is becoming an important feature of the Denver fall 
market, and is steadily increasing as the years go by. Cali- 
fornia coast packer buyers also added their competition to 
the buying of local packers, the result being an active beef 
trade. 

Hogs found a ready sale during the month, the market 
regaining all of the August loss. Good fat hogs were selling 
at the beginning of September at around $9.25, while closing 
quotations for the month were $1 higher. The long-predicted 
drop in the fall hog market has thus far failed signally of 
materializing, and the trade is now somewhat doubtful whether 
or not it will. European purchasing of hog products is said 
to be largely responsible for the increasing demand for hogs 
and the strengthening of the market, despite the increase in 
receipts. 

Sheep trade was uneven during the month. Early in the 
thirty-day period prices advanced, until a top of $14 was 
reached on fat lambs. Later the market suffered a reaction, 
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and at the close good killing lambs were selling at $13 to 
$13.25. Fat ewes, that found outlet early in September at 
$5 to $6, were selling at $4.75 to $5.25 at the beginning of 
October. Feeding lambs found ready sale throughout the 
month, and gains were well maintained. One month ago good 
feeding lambs were selling at $11.75 to $12; at the present 
time the same grades are bringing $13 to $13.25, and three 
lambs could be disposed of at these prices where one is avail- 
able, so insistent is the demand. 


oa 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES showing receipts, shipments, 
A and slaughter of live stock at sixty-seven markets for the 
month of August, 1922, compared with August, 1921, and for 
the eight months ending with August, 1922, compared with the 
corresponding period in 1921: 














RECEIPTS 
| August Eight — 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
oo 2,148,895 1,866,759 | 13,631,449 | 12,226,200 
Renee et Fs) 3,036,726 2,656,149 | 27,897,649 | 27,614,130 
Seep... =. 1,951,203 | 2,500,052 | 12,946,682 | 14,775,575 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS* 

August EKight ——e oe 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
Gattie: =2.= 1,035,443 845,646 | 5,638,466 4,814,893 
REGIE 1,065,290 931,278 | 9,716,026 9,466,667 
SHCED...... =... 903,789 | 1,123,321 6,015,075 6,261,299 





*Includes stockers and feeders. 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 





August Eight Months Ending 






August 
1921 1922 1921 
Sete oe. 469,040 355,494 2,369,169 1,745,068 
Ran 25 oes: 31,277 22,981 408,756 344,004 
Sheep............. 349,335 404,335 1,481,632 1,095,986 


LOCAL SLAUGHTER 








Eight Months Ending 


August August 


1922 1921 1922 1921 
Cattie........... 1,105,587 996,553 | 7,893,475 | 7,332,554 
ites 1,975,791 | 1,722,207 | 18,180,633 | 18,127,890 
Sheep............. 1,020,682 | 1,335,426 | 6,896,154 | 8,525,185 


AUGUST LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


IVE-STOCK PRICES AT CHICAGO for the month of 

August in the three years 1922, 1921, and 1920, in propor- 

tion to the August average for the six pre-war years 1909 to 

1914, inclusive, are shown by the following percentage figures, 
which we quote from the National Provisioner: 


Cattle Hogs Lambs 
August, 1922............... 117.4 106.6 175.0 
ee ae 110.9 116.6 139.5 
August, 1920.00.00... 188.7 184.0 184.1 
August, 1909-14......000000000... 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Cattle represent good native beef steers; hogs, an average 
of all grades; lambs, aged lambs. 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 
Friday, September 29, 1922 


CATTLE 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA 





BEEF STEERS: 

Medium and Heavy Wt. (1,100 lbs. up)— 
Cheite: 00d) Prime. 3 $11.10-12.25 $10.50-11.90 $19.75-11,¢ 
asset ne 8.60-10.50 8.65-10,75 
Medium .... . 7.60- 9.20 7.00- 8.60 7.25- 8.65 
Common. ...... eS sae . 6.00- 7.60 5.25- 7.00 5.25- 7,95 

Light Weight (1,100 lbs. down)— 
Choice and Prime...........................-- 11.00-12.10  10.25-11.50 —10.65-11,7; 
GOe8 2555... Saxe 9.10-11.00 8.15-10.25 8.40-10,65 
Medium .......... ; paste 7.50- 9.10 6.60- 8.15 7.00- 8.49 
RRINUNR IN ce raceeres ects eterna 5.85- 7.50 4.50- 6.60 5.00= 7.00 


BUTCHER CATTLE: 


4.75- 9.25 4.40- 9.35 $.50- 9,95 

Cows, Common to Choice.................. 3.75- 8.25 3.50- 6.60 15- 7.25 

Bulls, Bologna and Beef... wesessce Gobd> 6.40 3.25- 5.10 3.25- 6.95 
CANNERS AND CUTTERS: 

Cows and Heifers................................... 2.85- 3.75 2.15- 3.50 2.25- 3.73 

Canner Steers ....... : sesccccee | OOO- 4.50 3.25- 4.00 2.50- 4.00 
VEAL CALVES: 

Lt. & Med. Wt., Med. to Choice...... 10.00-12.75 7.00-11.00 8.50-11,00 

Heavy Wt., Common to Choice...... 3.50- 7.00 3.75- 7.25 5.50- 8.50 
FEEDER STEERS: 

1,000 lbs. up, Common to Choice... 5.75- 8.25 5.35- 8.25 6.00- 8.40 

750-1,000 Ibs., Common to Choice... 5.75- 7.75 5.25- 8.10 d.T5- 8.25 


STOCKER STEBRS: 
Common to Choice............................ ww. 4.25- 
STOCKER COWS AND HEIFERS: 


5- 7.85 5.00- 8.00 


Common. to Choice.................. ec. 3.50- 5.50 3.00- 6.00 3.50- 5.25 
HOGS 

RI il Ss ee geen $10.65 $10.00 $10.20 
Bik of Gales.) os: See 9.35- 9.90 8.00-10.15 
Heavy Wt., Medium to Choice............. 9.10-10.30 9.25- 9.90 8.75- 9.90 
Medium Wt., Medium to Choice........ 9.90-10.50 9.30-10.00 9.35-10.15 
Light Wt., Common to Choice............ 10.10-10.45 9.35-10.00 10.00-10.20 
Light Lights, Common to Choice...... 9.85-10.25 9.20- 9.70 ; 
Packing Sows, Smooth........................... 7.75- 8.60 7.85- 8.25 7.85- 8.50 
Packing Sows, Rough............................. 7.25- 7.80 7.60- 7.85 7.60- 8.00 
Stocker Pigs, Common to Choice...... se 9.25- 9.90 8.00- 9.00 
LAMBS: SHEEP 

84 lbs. down— 

Medium: toe Primc....0.620......0 $13.00-14.60 $12.00-14.40 $12.75-14.2 
Colle. ahd Common... 9.00-12.75 8.00-11.75 9.00-12.75 

YEARLING WETHERS: 

Medium ‘te. Prime. 2.3 9.25-12.50 8.25-11.00 9.00-11.0 
EWES: 

Medium ‘to Choeice...:...-..... 3.50- 7.00 4.25- 6.50 4.00- 6.50 

Curses: eal Comin. 2.00- 3.75 1.50- 4.25 2.00- 4.00 
FEEDING LAMBS: 

Medium to Choice............ce--------:-- 13.25-14.65 11.75-13.50 —12.50-18.80 


COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK VALUES 


ITH THE PRICE CURVE on live-stock showing such 

\ an encouraging upward trend, it is interesting to con- 

pare present quotations with those at the corresponding period 
in recent years. The below table, compiled from figures pub- 
lished in the Chicago Daily Drovers’ Journal, shows average 
prices on good native beef cattle, hogs, aged sheep, and fat 
lambs at Chicago for the last week of September in the years 
1913 to 1922: 


aia 


sambs 








Year Cattle Hogs Sheep I a 
har ee ok ae $ 8.35 $ 8.25 $ 4.65 $ 7.05 
ga des ca ia oe ee 9.10 7.90 5.20 7.50 
ASOT 9.20 8.00 5.80 8.85 
cag a a 9.65 9.45 7.40 9.90 
te ee 12.30 18.90 11.90 18.00 
ON oi ces Sel 15.00 18.95 11.00 15.25 
2 ea 16.00 15.75 8.10 15.40 
Re. Jc, 14.50 15.90 6.20 13.00 
ceed 7.80 7.25 4.00 8.35 
sakes ibicend 10.55 9.25 5.95 14.30_ 
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October, 1922 
HIDE PRICES RISING 


J. E. P. 


IDES managed to maintain their footing on the free list 

during the tariff controversy, and, singularly enough, 
the location of the colored brother in the wood-pile was not 
disclosed. The aforesaid Senegambian has been there ever 
since Taft earned the gratitude of tanners, shoemakers, and 
other free-trade beneficiaries by putting hides on the free list. 
It will now be in order to assure the cattleman that free hides 
are to his advantage, since he may not be aware of the fact. 
Hides occupy much the same relative position to cattle as wool 
to sheep, and consistency is indeed a jewel. 

What effect a tariff on hides would have exerted on cattle 
yalues must be left to conjecture. If the example of wool is 
to be accepted as a criterion, it would have been substantial, 
and, in any event, no harm would have been done. As a 
revenue-producer, in these piping times of federal-treasury 
impecuniosity, the effect would have been beneficial. But some- 
body had a pull. As it is, the hide market is giving a fairly 
creditable account of itself from week to week. Demand is 
asserting itself, and prices show a rising tendency. Packers 
are constantly adding a fraction of a cent to the value of their 
take-off, and, when the demand is not forthcoming, they put 
their property under lock and key until prospective purchasers 
see the light. Perhaps what is termed a slow market is due 
to this determination on the part of packers not to give any- 
thing away. Even the country-hide market is getting the atten- 
tion of tanners. October quotations in both markets follow 
(cents per pound) : 

PACKER HIDES 


Spceniy native steers........................... -26 
RO Oe Caisse enciinsn: eal -22 
Extreme light native steers.................... 19%4-19% 
PEGG TCA COW Be sacisceasecesssicccsssecsisissece ca -20 
Light NEUve COWS: ........5.--50.0:05.--2 ns. ED SEB 
jE S| ee ec meme Ene aires eae) |: 
PIGH Wy 1 ROMS BUCGR Gs. 255.5. ccscs cece ssstdeacs 1914-20 
TI I IIE isiicecicsccticsececenstioceians 19 -19% 
Extreme light Texas steers.................... 16 -16% 
Butt-branded steers ................--:0.---:000--++ 20 -20% 
OI PUR ORE asses icc ssc cecuccceacesccssntncsasss 19 -19% 
yet RN ck soc sak sasdaa sectors 16 -16% 
GION, NUON EEE cass as ea aes eee, See -15 
COUNTRY HIDES 
RIOUUY Gilet 28a ik ee ee 14 -16 
CICA COWIE asst oto eee eae ceaktocds 13%4-15 
SRNR ede a reek hte saute aiaiade meat onceaseom rn betas 14 -15 
PRION hop odecal coca ee ie a 1514-17 
OUND te Si Se es oh 5 10 -11 
BUF GMeneee | ICG: TI ico odes ccs orca 11%-12% 


The shoe business is “coming,” and leather exports are 
expanding. We are also exporting more manufactured goods, 
especially women’s and children’s shoes. While tanners are 
constantly protesting against the advancing cost of-hides, they 
admit improvement in leather trade. On this subject the First 
National Bank of Boston says: 


“Despite the fact that New England tanners are opposing 
strenuously present asking prices for hides and skins, the large 
packers in Chicago appear to have no difficulty in moving their 
stock at advanced rates. With high-priced raw stock, however, 
even in the vats of the local tanners, further gains in leather 
prices are considered inevitable. 

“Demand for leather is expanding, moreover, and sales 
are Increasing both in this country and abroad. Upper-leather 
and sheepskin manufacturers seem to be the most active in 
this locality, and a substantial demand for heavy grades of 
patent leather has developed recently. Heavy sole and harness 
leathers are scarce, and prices are advancing, while the sale 
of heavy packer hides indicates increased production of these 
grades in other sections of the country. Workers in the leather 
industry of the nation increased 13.1 per cent in July over that 
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month last year, and 3.3 per cent over June, 1922, according 
to federal figures. The gain in employees of the boot and shoe 
industry in July was 2.6 per cent over June and 0.7 per cent 
over July a year ago. Factories in New England are fairly 
busy, and fall production is just reaching its peak.” 

This—from what is recognized as a conservative, but 
reliable, source of information—is convincing. 


WOOL IN STRONG POSITION 


J. E. P. 


OOL IS WOOL. If values are not scheduled for further 
W appreciation, most of the wiseacres in the trade are 
making wrong bets. The new tariff has dispelled uncertainty 
and stimulated the market to activity. Wool held in bond, 
pending settlement of the tariff dispute, is being withdrawn 
and sent into manufacturing channels in orderly fashion, and 
will disappear (over 100,000,000 pounds of it) without creating 
a ripple on the market surface. d 

What the 1923 clip will be worth to the grower is any- 
body’s guess. A further advance of 10 cents per pound is gen- 
eral expectation, and would not be surprising. So far as the 
grower is concerned, interest in current market events is a 
matter of prospects and relation thereto, as the bulk of avail- 
able supply is already in the hands of dealers and manufac- 
turers. That these elements will do everything possible to hold 
prices down until the 1923 clip is in their hands is a cinch. 
Consequently the voice of the bell-wether will soon be heard; 
and this is always a herald of an active market, even though 
pitched in lugubrious tone. 

Prediction is herewith made that dealers will be in the 
market earlyy even while wool is on the sheep’s back, as they 
need it in their business; not to speak of another incentive— 
or, speaking correctly, a determination—to squelch the wool- 
pooling movement, which is inimical to their business and the 
existing order of things. The most effective method of getting 
full value of the 1923 wool clip would be by refusing to sell 
a single pound until after the clip is in the bag, then pooling 
it, and inviting dealers and manufacturers to get into com- 
petition at public vendue. Time was when it was necessary 
for the mountain, representing producers, to go to Mahomet, 
the dealer; but recent trend of events puts Mahomet in a posi- 
tion where he must go to the mountain, if the mountain so 
decrees. God is reputed to aid those who assist. themselves. 
By refusing to listen to the siren song of the bell-wether, west- 
ern wool-growers can accomplish much in their own interest 
when the time comes around to dicker on the value of the 1923 
wool. 

The present and prospective wool situation may be easily 
diagnosed. Let us epitomize it, for the sake of brevity: 

There is a world-wide shortage, especially of fine wools, 
putting cross-breds in unusually strong position. During the 
past year stocks have been reduced by heavy consumption. 

Relative strength of fine wools will force consumption of 
lower grades. This assures an advancing market for cross- 
breds. 

Manufacturers are nearer the sheep’s back for supplies 
than ever before in modern trade history. Growers must 
realize this fact and act on it. 

The millward movement of wool is pronounced wherever 
the textile industry exists. 

Foreign markets are all strong, with an advancing ten- 
dency, indicating higher prices. Germany would materially 
increase its purchases but for financial obstacles. 

London reports that 50,000 bales of medium and low cross- 
breds could be absorbed by that market at going prices with- 
out difficulty. 
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CLOSING WHOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN 
DRESSED FRESH MEATS 


For Week Ending Friday, September 29, 1922 


The new domestic clip will be the lightest in tonnage in 
many years. 

Purchasing capacity of the masses, by reason of high 
wages, is enormous. Shelves are bare, and dealers are buying 
from hand to mouth. 

This covers the subject. Dealers and weavers will nat- 
urally take exception, but this does not alter the fact that it 
is not, and probably will not be, a buyer’s market. 


REVIEW OF EASTERN MEAT-TRADE 
CONDITIONS 
For Week Ending Friday, September 29, 1922 
[Bureau of Agricultural Economics] 


GENERAL MARKET CONDITIONS 


Demand for fresh meats was somewhat less, with receipts 
about normal. Running time of cars was more nearly normal 
than for some time, with most arrivals in good condition. 
Good and choice steers, and similar grades of veal, were in best 
demand. Pork. sold rather readily, while lamb and mutton 
were slow. 


BEEF 


The supply of good and choice steers was hardly sufficient 
to meet trade requirements, and the market had a strong 
undertone. Medium and common grades, which constituted the 
greater part of the supply, were slow sellers at weak-to-lower 
prices. Forequarter cuts sold readily, which tended to pre- 
vent greater declines on poorer grades. Cows were somewhat 
more plentiful, but sold fairly well. Compared with the previ- 
ous Friday, steers were steady at Boston; steady on better 
grades, with others weak to $1 lower, at New York; and steady 
to 50 cents higher at Philadelphia. Cows were steady to $1 
higher at’ Boston, and about steady elsewhere. Receipts of 
bulls were light, but the market weakened slightly at New 
York, prices at Philadelphia ruling steady to 50 cents higher. 
Kosher chucks and plates were sold on a declining market 
toward the end of the week, on account of the approaching 
Jewish holidays. 


VEAL 


The demand for good and choice veal has been active, with 
a very limited supply of these grades. Other grades were 
plentiful and found a limited outlet at Boston and Philadel- 
phia. At New York prices had a wide range, with an insuffi- 
cient supply of choice grade, although the general demand 
was good at that market. Heavy sides sold at from $10 to 
$14. Compared with the previous Friday, Boston was un- 
changed; New York, steady to $1 higher, with some sales of 
choice up more; Philadelphia, mostly $1 higher. 


LAMBS 


Receipts were not excessive, but the supply was ample for 
the limited demand. Buyers refused to support the market 
above certain limits, which resulted in some accumulation and 
weaker prices. Fresh Canadian lambs were offered freely at 
prices slightly lower than domestic lambs of similar grade. 
Frozen Argentine and New Zealand lambs were sold at from 
$20 to $24, although the demand for these was light. Com- 
pared with the previous Friday, Boston was about steady; 
New York and Philadelphia, steady to $1 lower. 


MUTTON 


The mutton market showed only slight changes for the 
week. Some strength was noticeable on mutton of good 
quality and desirable weights, while heavy-weights and stuff 
of poor quality were sold on a fairly steady market at uneven 
prices. Compared with the previous week, all markets were 
steady to $1 higher. 


PORK 


While Monday’s prices on fresh pork were not held 
throughout the week, the market was generally firm to higher 
than the previous week. Receipts were light and met with a 
fair demand. A fair supply of frozen loins was on the market, 
most sales of light and medium weights ranging from $20 to 
$24 per 100 pounds. Compared with the previous Friday, Bos- 
ton was $1 to $2 higher, with some sales up more; New York 
and Philadelphia, steady to $1 higher. 





BOSTON 
BEEF LAMB AND MUTTON 

STEERS: LAMBS: 

Choice oo ......c..--------$18.50-19.00 Choice ~......_........... $25.00-27,9) 

ROO 6 17.00-18.00 GOOD nn eeeennennennneeeceeenens 24.00-25.9 

Nl ise ci Norris 14.00-16.00 meee soveeeeesseonennnrecneee 2200-24 09) 

CENSOR os 10.00-12.5 eee, nnn 16.00-18. 
aca 0.00-12.50 MUTTON 

: S: MOON acsSetincss:: 12.00-15,9) 

ROE osteo oe 12.00-13.00 Medium .......- cco 9,00-1109 

Medium .......................... 10.00-11.00 NE ~ soso ccrsicscdie 7.00- 9,99 

NEW YORK 

STEERS: LAMBS: 

RO eri ieee $19.00-20.00 Choic ¢ 

I ei caitcocactacswecteeesuce ee 

a 2st Fok oe 17.00-18.00 $28.00-20m 

Oe ee eee ee 11.00-15.00 GOOD neeeeeennneneeeneneeeeeeeee 26.00-28,0) 

Common ~5.55. 500. ke 9.00-10.00 DEOMI sean eance eisai 23.00-25.09 
COWS: RMON bs ose 16.00-20,09 

OTE isi nee See 13.00-15.00 MUTTON: 

MCMEPID oor ae 10.00-12.00 

COMBO es oto 8.50-10.60 GO0d on nneeeeeneeneene 16,00-18,9 
BULLS: ss PROCS a icesc ceo 13.00-14.0 

COMMBOD: 3552 Gs 6.75- 7.25 Common. ................2...  8.00-12. 


STORAGE HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED 
MEATS 

ELOW IS A SUMMARY of storage holdings of frozen ani 

cured meats on September 1, 1922, compared with Septen. 

ber 1, 1921, and the average holdings on September 1 for the 

last five years, as announced by the Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics (in pounds) : 











Sept. 1, 1922 | Sept. 1, 1921 "ine 
Frozen beef .......... 28,171,514 50,204,072 112,976,000 
*Cured beef ........ 20,053,104 17,129,571 27,128,000 
Lamb and mutton 3,370,779 5,902,781 6,301,000 
Frozen pork ........ 84,818,614 103,486,163 93,373,000 
*Dry salt pork... 166,330,784 200,290,821 276,829,000 
*Pickled pork ...... 368,833,242 320,189,969 333,551,000 
Miscellaneous ...... 55,777,587 79,778,006 75,735,000 
OUGIS. 5.22 727,355,624 776,981,383 925,893,000 
BON aiiccccsccmdels 118,272,031 149,885,513 123,089,000 
*Cured and in process of cure. 
FEEDSTUFFS 


SHARP ADVANCE is shown in cottonseed meal and cake 
A of 43 per cent protein content, Texas common points, 
which on October 7 was selling at $38 per ton. Hay prices are 


also higher, with strong demand. 


Prices at Kansas City, 


October 7, were: prairie—No. 1, $13.50; No. 2, $12 to $13; 
No. 3, $9 to $11.50; packing, $7 to $8.50; alfalfa—choice, $2 
to $25; No. 1, $21 to $23.50; standard, $18 to $20.50; No. 2, 
$15.50 to $17.50; No. 3, $18 to $15; timothy—No. 1, $15 t 
$16; standard, $13.50 to $14.50; No. 2, $12 to $13; No. 3, $9.5 
to $11.50; clover-mixed—light, $14.50 to $15.50; No. 1, $12.50 
to $14; No. 2, $9.50 to $12; clover—No. 1, $13 to $14; No.2 
$10 to $12.50; straw—$8.50 to $9. 


“My father lent me his copy of THE Propucer. I read it 
through, and it was worth a year’s subscription, so I am sent: 
ing $1 for a year.”—HENRY HEINER, Bruntfork, Wyo. 
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RADE REVIEW 


BARS UP ON CANADIAN LINE 


J. E. P. 


ANADIAN CATTLEMEN are not jumping the tariff 

hurdle at Portal and other points of entry to the Ameri- 
can market with the same facility as when they had the soft 
and easy emergency tariff, with its ad-valorem gap, to jockey 
with. Neither do they possess the advantage of an adverse 
rate of exchange—favorable in their case—which rendered 
running expense a matter of little or no consequence. When 
President Harding signed the new tariff bill, the barrier went 
up automatically. Prior to that event Canada took full 
advantage of the opportunity to get every possible bullock 
across the line, some making the goal only a few minutes 
before the gong sounded. The week following found the St. 
Paul and Chicago markets well supplied with Canucks—good, 
bad, and indifferent; the first-named selling as high as $9, and 
trash at any old price. 


The new tariff leaves the Canadian cattle industry in what 
Josh Billings would term “a dern bad fix,” with literally no 
place to go when ready to market, at least so far as surplus 
production is concerned. Even if the British government 
should finally decide to admit Canadian stockers to the old 
country, the sop would be of doubtful value, as running 
expense from Alberta to Liverpool is prohibitive. To make 
matters worse, about the time the new tariff went into effect 
a deluge of Irish grass beef, held back by the civil war in that 
country, descended on the British market, necessitating sus- 
pension of fat-cattle exports by Canada; thus illustrating the 
adage that when it rains it usually pours. 


Canadian cattlemen have paused to get their second wind. 
The few four- and five-year-old steers available for this sea- 
son’s market will pay the new tariff, but young cattle will be 
held back in the hope, if not expectancy, of a favorable turn. 
Canada is sore and threatening reprisals. If beef should 
become scarce and prices soar, it will have an opportunity to 
appeal to eastern consumers; but, temporarily at least, the jig 
is up. Corn Belt feeders, who were confidently expected to 
rise en masse and clamor for free stock cattle, have not made 
even a murmur of protest; nor have Montana and the other 
northwestern grazing states said a word. Canada is “walled 
off,” as Senator “Bob” Stanfield tersely put it the other day. 


“Jack” Dillon, of Calgary, got across the line with a train 
of cattle a few minutes before the new tariff became effective. 
Reaching Chicago, he “spoke his piece.” “We did ‘not object 
to the emergency tariff,” he said, “as the ad-valorem method 
gave us the benefit of low Canadian valuation; but now that 
the duty is on a weight basis we are up against the real thing. 
The duty has been practically doubled, which amounts to 
exclusion of our young cattle. Under the circumstances, all 
we can do is to go along and await developments, as we do not 
believe present conditions will prove permanent, especially if 
the predicted cattle shortage in the United States materializes.” 

Dillon says Canadian cattlemen are planning to ship west- 
ern cattle to Ontario, where they will be fattened for the 
British market. The British government will be asked for 
assistance in the shape of lower, if not free, ocean transporta- 
tion, and also to abrogate the present regulation requiring 
slaughter of Canadian cattle at the lairage, or ocean side, 





giving them access to interior markets and eligibility to local 
butcher competition. He complains of lack of weighing facili- 
ties at the border and of obstacles thrown in the path of 
Canadian exporters by unnecessary restrictions, asserting that 
some had been forced to feed and water before weighing, re- 
sulting in collection of the higher, or $2, duty. To obviate this, 
he would have the duty appraised on home or market weights, 
contending that weighing on small scales is unjust. 


As it happens, western Canada is all but bare of cattle. 
The season’s exportation to the American market would not 
have exceeded 75,000 head in any case, and will fall consid- 
erably below that figure now that the new tariff is effective. 
Bankers have promised to do everything possible to alleviate 
the situation by renewing maturing cattle loans. It is evident, 
however, that the hope and only possible salvation of the 
Canadian cattle industry lies in securing access to the Amer- 
ican market; otherwise it can neither expand nor prosper. 


OUR FOREIGN COMMERCE IN AUGUST 


XPORTS IN AUGUST about equaled those of July, while 
BH imports were considerably larger—in fact, the largest 
since November, 1920. The excess of exports was the smallest 
since the beginning of the war. Total valuations for August 
and for the eight months ending August, 1922, with compari- 
sons for 1921, were as below: 








August Eight i ae 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Exports.............. $302,000,000 | $366,888,000 | $2,424,045,000 | $3,227,087,000 
, .o = : ‘of a nie — a 1,942,543,000 | 1,693,469,000 
exports........ $ 31,000,000 | $172,119,000 '$ 481,502,000 ' $1,533,618,000 
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PACKERS REVIEW MEAT AND LIVE-STOCK 
SITUATION 


ROM A SURVEY of the meat and live-stock situation dur- 
ing September issued by the Institute of American Meat 
Packers we quote the following passages: 


PORK AND SWINE 


“1. Foreign.—The export trade with England and the 
continent of Europe was much more satisfactory than during 
August. There was a broad demand for both meats and lard, 
and some purchases for future delivery even beyond January. 
Germany bought lard in larger quantities than has been the 
case for several months, and also bought some fat backs. Hol- 
land also was in the market for fat backs. The trade with 
England in dry salt meats was fairly good. Toward the end 
of the month many inquiries were received for sweet-pickled 
hams and picnics, and some sales were made. Some provisions 
experts feel that the English are waiting for further declines, 
but that they will have to buy soon in larger volume, since 
stocks abroad, both of lard and of meats, are relatively light. 


“2. Domestic.—The domestic trade in fresh pork and lard 
was very satisfactory from a distributive standpoint. Con- 
sumption increased, and receipts of hogs decreased, as is cus- 
tomary at this time of the year. As a result, fresh pork was 
in strong demand, with the supply relatively short. This was 
particularly true of loins, about which demand centered. 
Heavy loins continued to sell at a substantial discount as com- 
pared with the lighter loins, but the price of all weights ad- 
vanced somewhat. The trade in lard was active enough to 
deplete stocks considerably. Even so, the price of lard ad- 
vanced little, remaining only slightly above the top prices 
paid for hogs. In some quarters a tendency was noted toward 
an increased demand for sausage and other less expensive 
parts, such as trimmings, fat backs, etc. Improvement in the 
demand for dry salt meats, particularly in the South, was a 
feature of the month’s trade. The demand for bacon was un- 
usually good, and prices increased slightly. Picnics also showed 
a slight advance in price. Although the consumption of hams 
increased, wholesale prices remained steady throughout the 
month. 

“Receipts of live hogs did not change greatly, as com- 
pared with August, but prices advanced substantially. Spring 
pigs are coming to market in increasing numbers from day 


to day. 
CATTLE AND BEEF 


“Receipts of cattle were slightly affected by the holiday 
early in the month, but increased during the last two weeks. 
The market as a whole was stronger, with good grades show- 
ing large gains. The demand for well-finished medium and 
heavy-weight steers was good, with comparatively few on 
hand. During the last part of the month the prices of the 
less desirable grades of native cattle were affected by heavy 
receipts of range animals, which increased the already wide 
spread between the better and poorer grades. 

“The better grades of beef were in strong demand. This 
was especially true of beef from heavier animals, such as is 
used in the hotel and restaurant trade. The demand for beef 
from Texas and grass-fed cattle was not so good, and the price 
difference between this beef and beef from corn-fed cattle in- 
creased. Prices as a whole, however, advanced slightly during 
the month. 

“The hide market has continued active, with stronger 
prices prevailing. Stocks are sold up closely to production. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS 


“Receipts were light early in the month, but reached a 
new high point for the year during the last two weeks. How- 
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ever, they were still considerably lower than is customary at 
this season of the year. The market was weak at the Start 
but recovered, and showed steady gains in the face of some. 
what heavier receipts. Shippers and butchers were very active 
with - strong market in the East during the middle of the 
month. 


“The wool market was strong, and trading was brisk 
Stocks are comparatively lower.” ; 


EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS IN AUGUST 


XPORTS OF MEAT AND MEAT PRODUCTS for the 

month of August and the eight months ended August, 
1922, as compared with the corresponding periods in 1921, were 
as below, according to data published by the Department of 
Commerce: 


BEEF PRODUCTS 























(Pounds) 

August Eight Months Ending 

Articles August 

1921 1922 1921 
Beef, canned ........ 258,006 914,418 1,810,567 4,884,713 
Beef, fresh ............ 302.428 292,663 2,306,978 9,321,077 
Beef, pickled, etc. 2,621,108 2,750,398 17,782,899 16,111,500 
100: Ol) Ges 8,185,987 | 13,190,190 75,595,661 94,285,300 
Torneo. 11,367,529 17,157,669 97,496,105 124,602,500 
PORK PRODUCTS 
(Pounds) 
August Eight Months Ending 
Articles ugust ae 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Pork; fresh. ........ 2 092,509 3,807,102 11,190,052 47,939,434 
Pork, pickled, etc. 3,383,745 3,212,347 23,384.872 22,657,192 
TROIS. cisdicccciocsecscen 32,591,199 45,340,151 216,884,686 310,028,197 
Hams and 

shoulders. ............ 18,761,349 32,233,527 195,538,418 170,811,206 
IN oo eons 68,906,810 87,410,516 498,580,603 590,917,939 
Neutral lard .......... 1,693,339 2,616,291 13,142,925 17,725,979 
Sausage, canned .. 152 385 * 192,735 1,159,301 1,863,444 
*Lard compounds 1,196,229 3,209,013 11,306,777 34,279,276 
*Margarine ............ 57,817 153,875 1,121,661 2,501,661 
POURME: Soci 128,735,382 178,175,557 973,309,295 | 1,198,724,418 


*Includes vegetable fats prior to January 1, 1922. 


OUR TRADE WITH MEXICO 


UR EXPORTS TO MEXICO in 1921 amounted to $221, 
Q 854,304, and our imports from that country totaled $119- 
254,533. Of the latter sum, $75,997,441—or more than one- 
half—is attributable to petroleum. Next in order of value 
follow sisal, cotton, and coffee. 

Pipe-fittings, locomotives, corn, meat products, and auto- 
mobiles—in that order—constituted the principal articles of 
export from the United States to Mexico. Meat products (of 
a total value of $7,502,396) were distributed as follows: 


Pounds 

a NN eee TTT 281,612 
Bg iii ait eich Bea ae 660,354 
CON ee aa ors ee os nee 458,447 
Einwes and sowiere.. o.oo 966,011 
NUR cibieckcuiiiiiatibbighanieipheuel nase 43,458,427 
Lard compounds........... nsswuteteeuxcaveselenroeems 10,212,860 

FOU ide sis cl ae ee eco 56,037,711 


A consignment of 147,691 pounds of lamb and 206,818 
pounds of mutton arrived in New York from Argentina o 
August 31. Part of this cargo was shipped to Boston. 


If your subscription has expired, please renew and 
avoid interruption in delivery. 
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LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALASIA 


BY A. C. MILLS 


[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 
MELBOURNE, August 16, 1922. 


HE CATTLE POSITION in the north shows little or no 

improvement, and it looks as if the current year were 
destined to go down to posterity as the worst the industry has 
experienced during the present generation. True, values of 
fats have appreciated a fair amount on the Brisbane market 
during the past month, but that is accounted for solely by a 
shortage in supplies, due in its turn to the dry weather in the 
west. Even the packers operating in the Brisbane district 
have been obliged to raise their buying limits. Only one com- 
pany is doing anything worth writing about, and it is forced 
to continue killing, because it has booked a contract to supply 
the British army authorities with 80,000 to 90,000 quarters 
of beef between July and December of this year. The firm in 
question is now paying from $3.84 to $4.32 per 100 pounds 
dressed weight, exclusive of subsidy, as against $3.24 a few 
weeks ago. 

A few packing-houses in the north of Queensland are still 
buying cattle for export. The price remains at about $2.94 
per 100 pounds, inclusive of subsidy; but offerings there are 
getting so scanty that most, if not all, will shut down before 
the end of the month. From present appearances it looks as 
if the number of cattle treated at export works in Queensland 
this year would not be more than 180,000 head. Three months 
ago it was generally thought the total would at least reach 
300,000, while last summer it was confidently forecast that 
half a million would go through. 

The outlook is not being improved by the weather. A 
considerable area of western Queensland, which is mainly 
devoted to cattle-raising, is under the influence of a drought. 
The hope that rain would fall at midwinter has been disap- 
pointed, and it is not at all likely that any will come now before 
the usual wet season sets in about November. It is almost 
impossible to move stock from this back country when it gets 
properly dry. There are practically no railroads, and the 
stock routes quickly become as bare as the back of your hand, 
with long, heart-breaking stages between water. Too often 
the owner has no option. but to leave his cattle to die, hand- 
feeding or watering generally being out of the question. As 
for selling, I have before me, as I write, the report of an 
authentic case of a man who has just sold 200 head of bullocks 
—well-bred ones, too—at $2.40 each. Another is of a man 
who, after trying for a month to get rid of 1,400 head, which 
he had on the road, at $4.80, disposed of them the other day 
at $3.60 a head. 

Apart from the federal government subsidy—the details 
governing the payment of which, by the way, are not yet final- 
ized—nothing has come of the various schemes that have been 
proposed for bettering the position. The pooling and meat- 
board proposals are hanging fire woefully. A certain section 
of cattlemen in the north are apparently so dissatisfied with 
what is being done that they are attempting to form an asso- 
ciation which shall be solely in the interests of cattle-owners. 
The United Graziers’ Association—the existing organization— 
embraces sheep- as well as cattlemen; in fact, it is said that 
sheepmen hold the predominating position. The new Cattle 
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Growers’ Association has been launched with a very compre- 
hensive set of objects. These include obtaining a remission in 
taxation, lowering wages and freights, acquiring information 
regarding markets for products, and better grading of export 
meat. 

The one bright spot is the receipt of news that a fair 
quantity of Australian beef has been sold for shipment to 
Germany. It is currently reported that the sales total approx- 
imately 8,000 tons of beef, besides some 200 tons of mutton. 
Doubts have been expressed in some quarters as to whether 
the sale is as large as that. The buying price is not available 
for publication, but it may be taken for granted that it is in 
the region of the English parity. Eight thousand tons of beef 
is, roughly, equal to 120,000 quarters, and 200 tons of mutton 
to about 10,000 carcasses. Time alone can show whether this 
sale means the permanent opening-up of the continental mar- 
kets to Australian frozen meat. It is difficult to see how trade 
can be established on a sound basis while the finances of the 
Central Powers are in the present chaotic state; but everybody 
hopes that something will be done before long to stabilize 
these. Beyond doubt the demand exists in Germany and other 
European countries for frozen meat. The trouble is to find 
the means of paying for it. If it does nothing else, the present 
transaction will help to relieve the British market of so much 
meat, and consequently improve the outlook for next season. 


Seasonal conditions over east and south Australia range 
from fairly favorable to very good. The winter rains have 
been below the average in parts; but, taking the country by 
and large, it carries plenty of food for the time of the year, 
and, given spring falls, all will be well. Live-stock values are 
somewhat irregular and the markets jumpy. Fat tattle in all 
states are certainly worth a good deal more than a month ago, 
but stores are really little better. Fat sheep are in good sup- 
ply and cheaper. Stores, on the other hand, are firm. 


The following are the latest quotes, at per head, for fat 
stock on the Metropolitan markets specified: Melbourne— 
prime bullocks, $70 to $75; extra-heavy ditto, $78.50 to $84; 
good trade descriptions, $60 to $69; prime fat cows, $47.50 to 
$52.50; fat cross-bred wethers, $7.20 to $8.20; ditto ewes, 
$4.80 to $5.80; prime Merino wethers, $6.75 to $7.50; ditto 
ewes, to $5.80; spring lambs, $4.80 to $5.80. Sydney—prime 
bullocks, $65 to $72.50; extra-weighty ditto, to $80; medium 
bullocks, $57.50 to $62.50; fat cows, $40 to $49; prime cross- 
bred wethers, $6 to $6.50; ditto ewes, to $7.10; fat Merino 
wethers, $6.50 to $7; ditto ewes, to $7; best young lambs, to 
$7.50. Brisbane—prime bullocks, for local trade, $35 to 
$47.50; extra-heavy, to $55; medium lots, $25 to $34; fat cows, 
$25 to $34. 

There is little now to complain of as regards the weather 
in New Zealand. The outlook for the spring there is prom- 
ising. A few of the packing-houses in the North Island are 
killing cattle for export. This has had the effect of firming 
values generally—not that they have yet reached a paying 
level. Sheep continue a good selling proposition, especially 
breeders, which are in strong demand. 

Questions have lately been asked in Parliament regarding 
the terms under which Armour & Co., Ltd., are allowed to 
operate in New Zealand. The minister for agriculture in- 
formed the House that the firm is now completely under the 
control of the Meat Producers’ Board. They have no license 
to export, and all the shipping they do is through the board. 
Further, the minister said that he retained the right to stop 
them operating at any time, if he thought they were doing 
anything wrong. However, it was left for the chairman of 
the board to let in a ray of real light on the very obscure posi- 
tion. He, in the course of an explanation in the Assembly, 
dropped the information that one of the undertakings given 
by Armour & Co., when seeking permission to operate, was 
































































































that they would develop the lamb trade with America. From 
other remarks made by the chairman it is gathered that the 
firm was expected to ship 80,000 carcasses of lamb to the 
United States this year. Shipping returns show that so far 
only about 48,000 carcasses have gone, and that none have been 
cleared since April. Whether all were on account of Armour 
& Co. I cannot say. Seeing that nearly all the frozen meat in 
New Zealand has been got away, it is not likely that any more 
will go to the States before next season. 


ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 
BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 
LONDON, September 15, 1922. 


N SPITE of the prolific summer growth of cattle food which 

is forthcoming throughout the country, the store-cattle 
business has been a very slow one during the past month, and 
prices have moved downward in sympathy with the lower 
values now obtaining in the fat-stock markets. Fat stock has 
-for some time past been falling to a lower level of values, on 
account of the universal cheapening tendency for home-killed 
meat in the wholesale meat markets of the kingdom. 

This trend of prices is significant at this time, and marks 
a recession from the higher premium which home-killed meat 
has enjoyed over imported supplies since the war. The great 
premium referred to has been a phenomenon of the trade 
which, it was felt, could not permanently endure in normal 
times, and the present season may see the ratio of prices 
reduced more to what it was before the war, as between the 
home-killed and the imported article. 

Many of the fat cattle recently marketed have been of a 
poorly finished character, complaints being much more fre- 
quent as to the lack of dressed carcass weight. The average 
prices for first- and second-quality cattle are now $3.20 and 
$2.81, respectively, per 14-pound stone (reckoning $4.50 to £1). 
In the fat-sheep market the average price for first-quality 
Downs and cross-breds is 34 cents per pound (reckoning 2 cents 
to 1d.). Fat lambs are priced at 38 cents per pound. 

A late harvest has somewhat interfered with the store- 
cattle trade, which may be assumed to grow more active a little 
later on. A satisfactory demand for breeding ewes is a sign 
of the times, in view of the present shortage of home mutton 
in this country. 

Ireland has this year sent 60,000 more fat cattle to Great 
Britain than she exported in the same period of last year, the 
comparative figures being 222,585 head up to the present 
month, as compared with 165,924 head last year. The restric- 
tions on the movement of Irish stock are constantly changing, 
and may be further revised next month. 

Accompanying the cheaper tendency noticeable in home- 
killed meat, there is the report from the retail section of the 
meat trade in various parts of the country that the butchers 
are finding it increasingly difficult just now to pass on to the 
public the higher costs which they are feeling from:the severer 
prices ruling in the wholesale imported-meat markets. This 
report bears a double significance, as, in the opinion of many, 
it indicates how the meat-retailer, dealing in both home-killed 
and imported meat, has been accustomed to ring the changes 
between the two qualities in his general business, and so 
secure an unfailing profit whichever way the market went. 
There is no doubt whatever that the past three years have 
been a period of unprecedented earnings for the English 
butcher—or meat-retailer, as he is more correctly styled as a 
general class. His gains have been reflected in the general 
prosperity of the members of this trade, as evidenced in motor 
cars and other outward signs noticeable everywhere, and the 
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period may be approaching when his ratio of profit may be 
reduced by the differences between home and imported Prices 
once more becoming smaller. This is a symptom of the 
English meat market which is not without interest to outside 
observers. 

Frozen meat generally is now a remarkably strong market, 
in spite of the fact that summer consumption throughout Great 
Britain has registered a temporary decline. Forward prices 
with the British dominions are high both for mutton and lamb 
and frozen beef is expected to experience higher retail ane 
wholesale prices in the autumn markets here. Statistics of 
supply published to December do not show so large a volume 
as usual, and this partly accounts for the strength of the situa- 
tion. Neither is it anticipated that the cheaper-beef struggle 
as between the great contending parties in South America wil] 
be continued in the autumn, so that this should leave a fairer 
market for the frozen article. 

One reason why frozen-meat prices have appreciated go 
materially recently is that the earlier rates were due to very 
heavy marketings in the first half of the present year. 

During the first six months the record arrivals of frozen 
meat were responsible for prices of frozen mutton falling to 
10 cents, and even less, per pound, in the London Central Mar- 
kets, and chilled beef hinds touched the low level of 11 cents 
per pound on account of the present glut. 

Great Britain received altogether about 400,000 English 
tons of frozen and chilled meats in the first half-year—a drop 
of 20 per cent from the corresponding period of last year; but 
the rather late arrival of the meat induced a slump in values 
in the latter portion of the period. 

Smithfield Markets received 230,000 odd English tons, or 
about 14 per cent more than a year before, and the returns 
show that the great bulk of the beef and mutton was imported, 
South America leading with 81,431 tons of beef, and Austral- 
asia with 49,995 tons of mutton and lamb. Of home-killed 
meat, beef formed 14.9 per cent, mutton 14.3 per cent, and pork 
27.2 per cent of the respective totals. North American cattle, 
mostly killed at Birkenhead, furnished about 3 per cent of the 
total beef supply. 

In the last few months the prices of imported chilled and 
frozen beef have had but little effect upon prices realized for 
home-bred beef. The wholesale prices of home-bred sides of 
beef, including Scotch, during June averaged 127.3 per cent 
above the prices for good chilled beef, as against 68.7 per cent 
before the war—an increase of 58.8 per cent; and this increase 
is attributed to the short supply of home-bred beef, coupled 
with a wider demand for such beef. 


ARGENTINE LIVE-STOCK SITUATION 
BY JOHN G. KIDD 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 
BUENOS AIRES, September 8, 1922. 


HE MONTH OF AUGUST will long be remembered in 
7. Argentina as one of unrelenting storms, which caused 
widespread distress. Floods of a serious character were ex- 
perienced in various parts of the Province of Buenos Aires, 
particularly in the district surrounding the town of Dolores. 
The relationship of the weather to rural prosperity exists 
mainly with regard to the farmers in the corn-growing dis- 
tricts. In this case, however, the consequences of the con- 
tinually moist weather experienced since May have been very 
serious. The conditioning of corn for export has been delayed 
in an unprecedented manner, and the export business in corn, 
generally in full swing by the end of June, has hardly begun. 
Financial distress, and losses arising from the heavy allow- 
ances which must be made to exporters when maize is de 
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livered showing more than the specified number of degrees of 
moisture, have been the cause of serious discouragement to 
corn-growers. Needless to say, cattlemen raising their stock 
on low-lying land have been on tenter-hooks throughout the 
qhole winter, and a rather disquieting amount of stock sick- 
ness is being reported from various parts of the country. 

Toward the latter part of August the interest of stockmen 
was largely centered on the annual live-stock show held in the 
Palermo show-grounds of the Argentine Rural Society. The 
turn-out in all sections was up to average standard, while in 
the Shorthorn classes the general standard of excellence was 
deemed by the visiting English judges to be extraordinarily 
high, and by competent local judges to be without precedent. 
Owing to the detestable state of the weather in the early days 
of the show, most of the judging had to be done under cover, 
instead of, as in most other years, in the cheerful sunshine and 
against the green background of the paddocks. The English 
judges performed their task to very general satisfaction, how- 
ever, and the awards given by the American judge of the dairy 
breeds, Dr. Humphreys, were thoroughly popular. The turn- 
out of Herefords was rather better than usual. There was a 
good show of sheep, and in the hog section the American breeds 
were again well represented. Unfortunately, the sales showed 
only a very disappointing trade. 

At the opening ceremony the Minister of Agriculture, re- 
plying to a speech made by the president of the Rural Society, 
gave a few statistics. In 1914, he said, the animal census 
showed a total of 25,000,000 head of cattle and 43,000,000 
sheep; in 1919 cattle had increased to 27,000,000, with prac- 
tically no change in the number of sheep. The present esti- 
mate of animal population shows 28,000,000 cattle and 46,000,- 
000 sheep. He laid stress on the need for co-operation amongst 
breeders; and it may here be inserted that the comparatively 
recent birth of real commercial organization amongst stock- 
breeders in this country is being followed up by slow but 
steady growth. 

The meat-trade commissioner who was recently sent to 
Germany has arrived back in Buenos Aires. Although he has 
told newspaper men of his optimism with regard to the future 
of our trade with Germany, little has been heard from official 
quarters as to whether his mission has accomplished anything 
practical, or whether the ad referendum contract with a Ger- 
man syndicate for the barter of meat for German goods is to 
be put before Congress. Cattlemen generally have taken very 
little interest in the scheme propounded by the commissioner 
some weeks ago, and, as the new government, under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Alvear, is to take office next month, all hopes of 
helpful legislation are being held over for investment in the 
new administration. 

Prices at Mataderos are practically unchanged since I last 
wrote. Prices for cows have been rather shaky, but good-class 
chilled beef continues in steady demand. Arrivals are still 
plentiful, averaging 3,500 steers and 1,700 cows daily at this 
market. Meat shipments during August were 96,296 carcasses 
of mutton, 69,831 carcasses of lamb, 337,819 quarters of frozen 
beef, and 219,078 quarters of chilled beef. Shipments to the 
United States included in these totals were 3,848 carcasses of 
mutton and 3,500 carcasses of lamb. 


Canadian Meat Exports 
Exports of meat and meat products from Canada for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1922, as compared with the last 
pre-war year, were as follows (in pounds): 


1914 1922 
OE ide ak 13,133,000 28,405,000 
AN: fie ee es 1,811,000 2,825,000 
Hams and bacon............ 25,750,000 99,208,000 
Canned meats ................ 639,000 708,000 


LIVE-STOCK CONDITIONS IN EUROPE 


CABLEGRAM from Alfred P. Dennis, special represent- 
A ative of the United States Department of Commerce, 
dated Berlin, September 13, reviews the European live-stock 
and meat situation at the present time. We quote the follow- 
ing extract: 


“There have been heavy losses in the cattle herds of Bel- 
gium, Austria, Hungary, and Germany, but those of Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and Poland are approaching normal. 
The drought of 1921 has halted the recovery from the low 
point of the year 1918, but the industry has been tevived by 
the past wet spring and summer, which has resulted in abun- 
dant pasturage. The present stock of cattle is probably 
not more than 3 per cent under that of 1913, but the ratio of 
young, thin, and undersized animals is much higher than in the 
period prior to the war. 

“The hog industry has suffered more acutely than any 
other branch of animal husbandry, but the recovery since 1919 
has been rapid, except in the case of countries, such as Ger- 
many, France, Belgium, Austria, and Italy, which are depend- 
ent upon imported feed. In Great Britain, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Poland the production is approaching normal, and the 
number in Spain, Rumania, Yugoslavia, the Netherlands, and 
Switzerland is greater than before the war. The total number 
of hogs in European countries is now estimated at 12 per cent 
below normal. 

“Sheep, depending upon natural pasturage rather than 
upon arable farming, suffered less than cattle and hogs. 
There is a wide variation in recovery in this industry. In 
Poland the sheep resources are off 41 per cent, compared with 
the pre-war figures, and in France there is a reduction of 35 
per cent. Spain has increased the number of sheep by 50 per 
cent, and the flocks are well maintained in Switzerland, Italy, 
and Rumania. An accurate census of the sheep in all 
European countries would probably show the number is within 
6 or 7 per cent of the pre-war figures. 

“In all the important countries except France the stocks of 
goats are reported as showing gains over the pre-war stocks. 
These animals, except where commandeered for military pur- 
poses and for breeding, are being used in increasing numbers 
for milk supply, in the place of cows. The total number of 
goats in the countries of Europe is estimated at 18 per cent 
above the pre-war totals. 

“Compared with pre-war years, the national meat con- 
sumption in Europe shows a rise in France, Italy, Rumania, 
Spain, and Poland. It is fairly well maintained in Great 
Britain, the Netherlands, and Switzerland. There is a sharp 
decline in both gross and per-capita consumption in Belgium, 
Austria, and Germany. The European demand for American 
hog products reached the proportions of a boom during the 
war, and has since receded somewhat; but it is still in excess 
of the pre-war volume in France, Belgium, Italy, and Great 
Britain. The needs of Germany for American bacon and 
animal fats are urgent, but the difficulties attendant upon 
financial arrangements curtail purchases. There will undoubt- 
edly be a further expansion in the European demand for 
American lard as the general economic conditions improve.” 


South American Frozen-Meat Trade 
An agreement between Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil 
for the operation of a steamship line, to connect the principal 
ports of the three countries, for the transportation of frozen 
meat, is under consideration. The plan includes the establish- 
ment of cold-storage depots in Great Britain, France, Italy, 
and Spain. 


Continental Europe Buying Cheap Meat 

Australia within the last few weeks has sold over 16,000,- 
000 pounds of frozen beef and 400,000 pounds of frozen mutton 
to Germany. France is inquiring in Australia for frozen 
lamb, and it is understood that she has bought lamb in South 
America. Australia is also giving increasing attention to the 
Japanese markets. A co-operative society in Russia has 
purchased in Argentina 5,000,000 poods (about 180,000,000 
pounds) of meat, for which purpose it has been allotted 
500,000 gold rubles (about $250,000) by the Soviet govern- 
ment. The balance of the cost of the meat will be covered by 
exports of lumber and wine to Argentina. 






























































MEAT—A MAN’S FOOD 


(Country Gentleman) 


It is time to stop this practice of making 
meat a target for abuse and misrepre- 
sentation. The plan of packers and live- 
stock producers to unite in a campaign to 
re-establish meat in the public esteem is 
both timely and sensible. 

For years patent-medicine fakers, health 
faddists, reckless theorists, and other 
spreaders of dietary hokum have run ram- 
pant in their attacks on meat. And pro- 
ducers of other foods have sought to get a 
larger hold on the popular appetite by 
running down meat. So-called meat sub- 
stitutes galore have been foisted on the 
gullible consumer. And, in putting all 
this over a lot of pure fiction has been 
uttered about meat. 

The meat-producers have allowed this 
sniping warfare to go on until meat has 
been undermined in the popular estima- 
tion; so much so that the annual per- 
capita cénsumption of meat in this country 
has fallen off nearly thirty pounds since 
1900. Most of this loss has been sus- 
tained by the beef-producers. A great 
staple farm industry has been done a 
grave injury. 

The public should be told the truth 
about meat, particularly beef. And the 
truth is that meat is an essential and 
thoroughly healthful part of the white 
man’s diet. It has been the foremost food 
of the big-boned, strong-bodied and vig- 
orous races that have written the history 
of the modern world. The pioneer did not 
subdue this country on a diet of meat sub- 
stitutes, nor did the Englishman put a 
third of the world under the sway of his 


Improve Your Herd 
Now By Using Good 
Bulls 


institutions on a diet of vegetable stews or 
nut cutlets. For the other side of the 
picture look to the Hindu and the China- 
man. 

sut, after all, what better argument for 
meat is there than a thick steak, done to 
that perfect turn which brings out little 
plashes of the rich juice ; or mayhap smoth- 
ered in onions or garnished with Creole 
sauce? A substitute for that? Hardly! 
Nor is there any for a big, juicy roast, 
flanked on each side by well-browned 
potatoes, and with a tureen of gravy handy. 
When a man’s hungry he wants something 
that sticks to his ribs. And meat does 
that better than anything that the human 
race has found in several million years of 
pretty ardent searching. Meat is a man’s 
food. 


COST OF WORLD WAR 


The Bankers’ Trust Company of New 
York has compiled the following state- 
ment of the money cost of the World 
War (at par of currencies): 

Entente— 

France 

Italy 

Russia 

United Kingdom 

United States 

Other active partici- 


$ 37,588,000,000 
14,794,000,000 
20,500,000,000 
48,944,000,000 
33,456,000,000 


8,500,000,000 


Total $163,782,000,000 
Less inter-ally loans.... 23,658,000,000 


$140,124,000,000 


$ 49,362,000,000 
33,985,000,000 


$ 83,347,000,000 
$223.471,000,000 


Net total 
Central Powers— 
Germany 
All others 


Grand total 








Registered Hereford Bulls, carrying the 
best of blood, at most reasonable prices 


J.M. CAREY & BROTHER, Inc. 


CHEYENNE, WYO. 
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PUBLIC LANDS IN UNITED STATES 


Unappropriated, unreserved public lands 
in the United States occupy a total area 
of 182,886,310 acres, distributed as fq, 
lows: 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Florida 
Idaho 
Kansas 
Louisiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 5: 
New Mexico 16.509,081 
North Dakota 92,102 
Oklahoma : 21,860 
Oregon 13,709,102 
South Dakota 209,982 
RUNS 0 tasks eiccissecccausesateostese: ae 
Washington 1,194,891 
Wisconsin 4,348 
Wyoming 16,859,593 


182,886,310 


40,680 
13.591,849 
257,815 
18,333 659 
7,951,693 
104,414 
8,740,721 
2,944 

8,616 
73,956 
254.296 
27.847 
5,659,879 


Grand total 


COLUMBIAS AND DELAINE MERINOS 
GAINING IN FAVOR 


Ever since mutton and lamb attained a 
permanent place in the American diet, 
sheepmen of the western range states have 
been searching for a type of sheep that 
would enable them to profit by the attract- 
ive prices paid for lambs, without sacri- 
ficing their business of wool growing. The 
Columbia—a new type developed by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
—seems to meet this demand, say officials 
of the department. It was founded ona 
cross between the Lincoln, a coarse-wool 
breed, and the Rambouillet, a_fine-wool 
breed. As a range sheep it has been de 
veloped at the government Sheep Experi: 
men Station at Dubois, Idaho, but it has 
not been thoroughly tested under farm 
conditions. Experiments show that the 
Columbia promises to be one of the most 
profitable cross-bred types yet developed 
for range purposes. It is found to be espe 
cially adaptable to ranges where feed is 
sufficiently abundant to produce lambs 
ready for slaughter at weaning time. 

Sheep-breeders of eastern Ohio, westerl 
Pennsylvania, and the Panhandle section 
of. West Virginia, says the Department of 
Agriculture, are leaning more strongly t0 
the smooth-type, broad-backed. Delaite 
Merino, which will produce a good mutto 
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FOR SALE—FOR FALL DELIVERY | 
200 Yearling Heifers | 
.200 Heifer Calves 
High-bred Hereford Stock 


| The Bruggeman-Doyle Cattle Co. Raton. | 
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cases the breeder waits until they are a 
year old, shears them, and then sells them 
in good flesh, thus getting a double return. 
Sheepmen in those sections have found 
that they usually can get a wool of longer 
staple and of less shrinkage with the 
smooth-type Merino than with the wrinkled 
type. At the same time, the wool has suf- 
ficient fineness to make a very salable 
article. 


HOG-CHOLERA WORK EXTENDED 


Hog-cholera control work by the United 
States Department of Agriculture in co- 
operation with state authorities has this 
year been extended to South Dakota, 
Washington, New Mexico, and West Vir- 
ginia, making a total of thirty-four states 
in which it is now being carried on. The 
object of this work is to prevent and con- 
trol outbreaks of hog cholera and to re- 
duce losses. 

During the present year hog cholera has 
been kept well under control, but special 
care must be taken in October. November, 
and December, the department advises, as 
in these three months there is usually an 
inerease in its prevalence. Farmers will 
save more hogs and prevent disastrous 
losses if they do not delay reporting im- 
mediately to the state veterinarian, the 
county agricultural agent, the represen- 
tative of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
or the local veterinary practitioner any 
suspicious cases of sickness among their 
hogs. Anti-hog-cholera serum is not a 
cure, but a preventive treatment, and 
should be applied as soon as possible after 
the disease has appeared in the herd or 
in the neighborhood. 


BUFFALO MEAT FOR MARKET 


Lands in the Northwest unsuited for 
agriculture may soon again be the home 
of the buffalo. A western packer now has 
a herd of 1,000 of these animals on 25,000 
acres of wild-grass country between the 
Kakima and Columbia Rivers. They were 
brought by train from South Dakota, the 
purchase price being $300 to $400 each. 
Every year a certain number will be 
slaughtered for the meat market. 


Don’t miss Mr. Spellmeyer’s letter on 
page 19. After having read it, pass it on 
to your neighbor. 





O. J. Snyder 


Saddles and Harness 
BEST IN THE WEST 
Send for No. 23 Catalogue 
0. J. SNYDER 


1535 LARIMER STREET 
P Denver, Colo. 
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Expansion 
Depends Upon 
Earnings 


HE telephone sys- 

tem must keep 
ahead of the needs of its 
community. That costs 
money. The expenditures 
for expansion, however, 
do not come from earn- 
ings, but from new 
money which is con- 
stantly being invested in 
the securities of the 
company. 


A reasonable dividend 
must be paid on this in- 
vestment, exactly the 
same as reasonable 
wages must be paid to 
employees. If earnings 
are too low, there will be 
no dividends, and there- 
fore no new investments 
and no extensions and no 
important betterments. 


Remember that a com- 
pany which is not pros- 
perous cannot render 
good service, nor extend 
its system to meet the 
demands of growing com- 
munities. 





The 
Mountain States 
Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. 
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KEEPING YOUNG : 
[Mabel Compton] 


VERY WOMAN resents graying hair and wrinkles—hates them. 
that every day they are courting their very earliest arrival. 


Yet few realize 
They stand aside 


and envy the occasional woman of forty who could pass for twenty-five, without realiz- 


ing that they might just as well go and do likewise. 
perennial youth is a systematic mode of life and care of the body. 


The secret of the fortunate one’s 
First of all, she 


refuses to be hurried or worried, thereby cultivating that serenity of mind which is 


the basis of poise. 


fatigue is far more the result of tension than of work. 
power of relaxation of mind and body until it comes to be habit with her. 


Therefore she is never fretting and fuming, never weary. 


uxcessive 
Therefore she cultivates the 
Along with 


this she has the fresh-air habit, the water-drinking habit, the exercise habit, and the 


“well-groomed” habit. 
at all. 


plenty of warm water and mild soap and a little cold-cream. 


She wears sensible shoes, and properly fitting corsets or none 
She brushes her hair each night, and believes that a good complexion is worth 


She does not forget to 


play a little, and to keep some interest outside of herself and her work. 


HOUSEWIFE AND HELPMEET 

It is fine for a young wife to start out 
with the determination to have a clean, 
well-kept, and well-managed home; but 
she will do well to remember that a good 
housekeeper does not necessarily consti- 
tute a good homemaker. A house may be 
well ordered, and yet be anything but the 
abode of happiness and comfort that it 
should be. Cleanliness and order are all 
right ; but they should not be given a place 
of such importance as to become an ele- 
ment of discord in the family circle. What 
if someone brings in a little dust on his 
shoes, moves a chair from its accustomed 
place, or spills a cup of water on the 
freshly scrubbed kitchen floor? That is a 
small thing indeed to upset one’s equilib- 
rium and call forth a spell of nerves and 
nagging. The order of a home cannot 
safely be maintained at the price of be- 
coming burdensome—not to say boresome 
—to the rest of the family. Women who 
are in complete bondage to the broom, the 
duster, the scrubbing-brush, and the wash- 
board can never create that atmosphere 
of rest and comfort which means home to 
a man. 


A woman must be a great deal more 
than a good housekeeper to be a success- 
ful wife. A common mistake is that of a 
woman expecting too much and too con- 
stant attention from her husband. The 
sooner the young wife gets over the idea 
that life is to be one long honeymoon, the 
wiser and happier she will be. If you ex- 
pect to hold your husband's attention, in- 
terest, and affection, you will have to re 
main somewhat the woman you were dur 


ing courtship days. Do you dress up for 
him now as you used to, get your best 
smile ready to greet him, and keep an 
endless supply of cheery, and perhaps 
complimentary, remarks in stock for him? 
If you want your husband to settle down 
to the steady business of devoting himself 
rather exclusively to your society year 
after year, you will have to make your 


society worth a good deal to him. What 
accomplishments do you cultivate? What 
books and magazines do you read? What 


do you think about, aside from the baking 
and cleaning and the chickens? Do you 
read the papers, so that you can discuss 
with him the questions of the day? Do 
you enter into his plans with understand- 
ing and interest and appreciation? Are 
you the companion that is always there, 
in sunshine or shadow, with your atten- 
tion? That is the best way to keep his. 


RED APPLES AND ROSY CHEEKS 


Apples—apples! Red-cheeked apples 
bending down the trees; apples on the 
ground; apples for sauce, for puddings, 
for pies—to fry to bake, to make into 
wonderful salads! And they are all 
good; but the apple a day that “keeps the 
doctor away” is out of one of the barrels 
of “eating apples’—the selected raw 
variety. Let the children—and the grown- 
too, for that matter—eat their fill. 
One is only a beginning. The really good 
raw epple is a thing one never tires of. 
Like bread, it may be served constantly, 


ups, 


with no danger of wearing out its wel- 
come. It is amiss for breakfast 
Served often at the 


never 
and the school lunch. 
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end of a heavy dinner, it is much more 
wholesome, especially for growing pj, 
dren, than a rich pie or pudding. Ty, 
boys and girls always want Something to 
“mince” on after school, before dinner ig 
ready. Keep a bowl or basket of ruddy 
apples on the table where they can help 
themselves. Active, growing children Often 
get hungry between meals, and tease for 
cookies or candy, or bread-and-butter With 
sugar on. These are likely to interfer 
with the digestion of the next or the pr. 
vious meal. Give them apples insteai 
Apples, in perfect condition and we 
washed, may be eaten with the peeling oy, 
except in cases of some digestive distur). 
ance. The apple habit will go a long way 
toward the rosy cheeks—the coveted king 
that won’t rub off. 


RECIPES 


Baked Ham with Vinegar Sauce 


Wash shank thoroughly, trim if necg. 
sary, and place in baking-dish or pot. Mix 
% teaspoonful each of cloves, pepper, ani 
celery salt, and rub this into meat. (Cop. 
bine % cup flour and % cup water to, 
paste, and spread over meat. Fill pan one. 
half full of cider or water and \% cw 
vinegar, and roast 2 to 3 hours. Remove 
paste and skin, and serve on platter with 
vegetables (beets, sweet potatoes, spinach, 
cabbage, and carrots). Apple sauce made 
with vinegar or lemon juice makes 
delicious addition to the dish. 


finegar Apple Sauce 


Melt 3 tablespoons of ham fat in frying. 
pan; add % teaspoonful: curry powder, 
then 3 tablespoons flour to make a paste, 
At same time heat 1% cups water, \ 
vinegar, 1 cup grated apple pulp, and \ 
teaspoonful whole allspice. Combine this 
with paste, and cook until of creamy con 
sistency. Finely chopped peppers or 
gherkins may be added. 


Baked Butt with Apples 


Wash butt and trim fat from edges 
Rub ham with mixed seasoning of mu 
tard, cloves, pepper, and brown sugar. 
Place in baking-pan or pot. Cut cord 
apples in half or in thick slices, and plac 
on and around butt. Pour water int 
bottom of pan to keep from burnin 
Roast slowly for at least 1 hour. Ham 
and apples may be allowed to brow 
toward end of baking. If longer baking is 
desired, apples may be added after butt 
has baked 1 hour. 


LETTER-BOX 


When you have accumulated a lot d 
odds and ends of toilet soap, too small fot 
use in the regular way, put them throug 
the food-chopper, first with the medium 
cutter and then with the fine cutter. 1 
a cup of the soap powder add one ail 
one-half cups of corn meal, and pul 
through the food-chopper again. Add ol 
ounce of olive oil, and blend thoroughl. 
A small fruit-jar with rubber ring 0 5 
a good container. A jar of this mixtur 
on the kitchen sink or in the bathrow 
will be found much better than ordina! 
soap for very soiled hands—not only clet® 
ing thoroughly, but keeping them soft sm 
smooth.—aA. T. 8. 
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MARY AND THE APPLE 


[Evaleen Stein] 


T WAS a frosty evening in October, and 

Mary was sitting by the fire, toasting 
her toes. Near by was a dish of apples, 
and, as She took one and rubbed its rosy 
cheek, “How pretty it is!” she said to her- 
elf, “It seems almost a pity to eat it.” 

“Dear me!” said a small voice. “Is that 
what you are going to do?” 

“To be sure!” said Mary, in surprise. 
“Why not?” 

“Oh, I suppose that is the fate all we 
apples have to expect,” said the voice, with 
a sigh; for it was the apple who spoke. 
“But it seems hard to have our red cheeks 
bitten into, or to end in pies or sauce, or 
be cruelly squeezed up into cider, as most 
of us have to. Nobody thinks of what an 
ancient and interesting family we come 
from.” 

“Hm!” said Mary, thinking a moment. 
“You come of an old family, I know; but 
Iam afraid a very bad one. There was 
that apple Eve ate, that we learned about 
in Sunday school, and.that made so much 
trouble. And it was one of your ancestors, 
the apple the three goddesses quarreled 
about, that started the Trojan war.” For 
Mary’s school-teacher had been reading 
aloud “The Story of the Iliad” (have you 
read it?), and Mary felt very wise. 

“Yes,” replied the apple meekly, “I sup- 
pose some of my folks have been to blame 
for things; but never mind if one of them 
did start the war between the Greeks and 
Trojans, the Greek people thought a great 
deal of us anyway, and even gave us our 
own special goddess. You know they had 
a great many gods and goddesses. Ours 
was Pomona, from whom we get our 
family name, ‘Pome’—you’ll find it when 
you study botany. Pomona, though, was 
not a goddess at first, but just a very 
pretty girl, who had a wonderful orchard, 
Which she took care of herself. Now. the 
young Vertumnus, who was god of the 
seasons, fell madly in love with her; but 
she would have nothing to do with him. 
But one day he disguised himself as an old 
Woman, and she let him into the orchard. 
Then he threw off his long cloak and bon- 
net, and looked so handsome, and talked 
agreeably, and praised her apples so 
highly, that she decided she liked him 
much better than she had thought. So 
they were married, and lived happily ever 


after. 
Mrs. 
dess, 
care.” 

“How romantic!” said Mary. 

“Yes,” agreed the apple. “Then there 
were the apples of the Hesperides. Did 
you ever hear of them?” 

“No,” said Mary, with a little yawn. 

“Well,” said the apple, “Hercules was a 
very famous hero of the Greek people, and 
the king he served commanded him to do 
twelve things, each one harder than the 
other. And the hardest of all was to get 
the golden apples of the Hesperides. The 
Earth had given them to the goddess Juno 
for a wedding present, and Juno kept 
them in the Island of the Hesperides, 
guarded by three beautiful girls and a 
frightful dragon.” 

“Where was the island?’ asked Mary. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said the apple. 
“Some people say it was near Spain, and 
that the apples were oranges; and some 
say there weren’t any. But that isn’t so; 
for the story has been handed down in my 
family, and we know they were apples. 
Hercules finally reached the island after 
adventures enough to fill a book, and then 
he had a fearful fight with the dragon, 
that spit fire at him and switched him 
with its tail; but he at last killed it and 
got the apples.” 

“Pshaw!” cried Mary. “What a pack 
of nonsense you are talking! Nobody be- 
lieves in all those gods and goddesses now- 
adays, and your stories are ridiculous!” 

“Not at all, young lady!” answered the 
apple, severely. “Even though nobody 
believes in them now, you will find out 
when you grow up that, unless you know 
something about those old Greek gods and 
goddesses and heroes, you will be con- 
sidered very ignorant indeed. So there! 
But then,” it added, “all my distinguished 
relations were not in Greece. Now, there 
was that Swiss ancestor of mine that got 
mixed up with William Tell. Did you ever 
hear of him?” 

“I can’t remember,” replied Mary. 

“William Tell,” said the apple, “lived in 
Switzerland a long while ago—nearly six 
hundred years; and his country was gov- 
erned then by a very impudent Austrian, 
named Hermann Gessler. Tell was a 
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patriotic man, and tried to stir up his 
people against the governor. One day 
Gessler hung his hat up on a pole and 
commanded everybody to bow to it. 
That was too much for William, and he 
wouldn’t do it. Gessler, who had plenty 
of soldiers, had him arrested, and said 
that he had heard that he was a wonder- 
fully fine shot with his bow and arrow, 
and he would like to see a .test of it. 
And what do you suppose he did?” 

“l’m sure I don’t know,” said Mary. 

“William had a little boy, a great pet, 
and Gessler sent for him and stood my 
ancestor, a small red apple, on top of the 
boy’s head ; then he told William he would 
give him a chance for his life. If he 
could shoot off the apple, he might go 
free; if he missed the mark, he must die. 
Gessler thought William would be so nerv- 
ous about maybe hitting his little boy 
that of course he would, and then Gessler 
would be rid of both of them.” 

“What a horrid man that Gessler was!” 
cried Mary, sitting up. “And could Wil- 
liam Tell hit the apple?’ 

“To be sure!” was the reply. “But you 
can imagine how all three felt—William 
himself, and the little boy, and my an- 
cestor there on top of his head, waiting 
to be hit. But William just drew in his 
breath, took steady aim, twanged his bow, 
and, plump! went the arrow straight into 
my ancestor’s core. Of course, it was hard 
on it but it was a much better fate than 
being made into a pie perhaps; for the 
affair made it so famous that it is now 
in any number of plays and poems, and 
everybody knows about it. Another very 
well-known relative of mine lived in Eng- 
land going on three hundred years ago, 
and was a wonderful help to science.” 

“How?” asked Mary. 

“T’ll tell you,” said the apple. “At that 
time there lived also in England a very 
wise man—Sir Isaac Newton. He knew 
a great deal about arithmetic and astron- 
omy and science in general. One summer 
day he was lying on the grass under the 
apple tree where my relation was hang- 
ing, and presently it fell straight down 
beside him. And that started him to 
thinking how things always fell down.” 


“The silly!” said Mary. “Anybody 
knows things fall down!” 
“Silly yourself!” retorted the apple. 


“Why don’t they fall up?” 

Mary made no reply to this, except to 
falter out: “I don’t know.” 

“Well, Newton did,” answered the 
apple. “He figured out all about the 
force called the law of gravitation, that 
draws things to the earth instead of away 
from it; and all the scientific men thought 
it the greatest discovery of the age.” 

“I’m going to eat you just the same,” 
said Mary, giving the apple another rub, 
then taking a good bite 
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33-inch $7.50 each 


The “Montana” 


No. 81-1902—Men’s Sheep Coat, Suffolk 
Drab Mole XXL grade pelt lining, 20-oz. 
Chase mackinaw sleeve lining, double-breast- 
ed, sewed-on black buttons and loops, knit 
wristlets, 6-inch Beaver sheep collar, two 
slant pockets, leather corners, half arm 


shields. $ 
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The Denver’s 
Stockman’s Special 


No. 81-480—Back to a pre-war value. A 
23-inch tan leather-lined vest, with leather 
sleeves to match, fine grade moleskin shell; 
knit neck, collar and cuffs. Two lower 
pockets. 

Priced very special at.......................... a 


The Everything for 
i | Stockmen. 
Stockman’s Store CHV VER PRY VLLXGL Right Price sal Quality 


of the West DENVER, COLORADO Guaranteed. 
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Pacific Coast 


The Seattle Union Stock Yards 


Ship Your Cattle, Hogs, Sheep, 
Lambs and Calves to Us 


SEATTLE UNION STOCK YARDS 


SEATTLE, U.S. A. 
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